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SONG. 


My heart is my own! I have well withstood 
The glances of bright black eyes ; 

I have gazed unscathed on sweet languishing blue, 
But neither have made me their prize. 


My heart is my own! I have harmless played 
With tresses of soft silken hair ; 

And many a not have their dark ringlets laid, 
But none have caught me in their snare. 


My heart is my own! I have sued to press 
Red lips, nor have sued in vain ; 

But none had the charms, when the dew was brushed off, 
To tempt me to come there again. 


My heart is my own! I bave, list’ning, heard 
Sweet accents from fairy lips fall ; 

Each word fram’d a link in a rosy-like chain— 
I e’er broke them, and ’scaped the soft thrall. 


My heart is my own! I have freely roved 
*Mid the brightest and fairest of forms ; 

Through an ocean of beauty my safe course has lain, 
Nor e’er have I met with love's storms. 


My heart is my ow! Then let others love, 
And bewail their forced chains with a groan $ 
Unfetter'd, unshackled, it still is my boast, 
A proud one,—My heart is my own! 


HYMN OF THE OLD DISCOVERERS. 
BY HENRY F. CHORLEY. 
Weep not, ye loved ones, though ye say farewell 
To kindred pilgrims, bound for climes unknown, 
We shall return their wondrous things to tell ; 

Speak not of peril when your friends are gone— 
But drink their health with words of pleasant cheer: 
Our bands are strong—our hearts they know not fear. 

God is our hope and refuge ! 
We will not fear, tossed on the aneient sea, 

When mighty winds, unchained, do scourge the waves 
To foaming madness—and the guilty flee 

Tv prayer too late—and dread of ocean graves 
Smites the bold crew—and mocking visions come 
Of quiet shaded churchyards far at home! 

God is our hope and refuge! 


We will not fear, though, shuddering at our feet, 
Earth yawn in boundless chasms—though rocks be rent 
By pent-up thunders, and with blasting heat 
Wide sudden lightnings swathe the firmament— 
Though the voleano’s flame the stars assail, 
And ghastly meteors make the midnight pale. 
God is our hope and refuge! 


We will not fear, albeit our way we thread 
Through some woed-wilderness, where all the night 
Cry loud the ravening beasts ; and where we tread, 
Marsh vapours, and the strange malicious light 
Of serpent eyes gleam round us to betray 
Our feet, that bleed upon the thorny way— 
God is our hope and refuge ! 


Or in the sandy desert, with the sky 
Aloft a cloudless plain of aching blue, 
And nota speck to tell the straining eye 
Of tree, or tent, or fountain to bedew 
Parched lips ; and when the silence-wearied ear 
Thirsts for ene human sound—we will not fear: 
God is our hope and refuge! 


The hurricane is His—the ocean deeps 
Own Him their master—He the trackless woods 
Regards with eye of love that never sleeps, 
And with His presence peoples solitudes : 
Faint not then, loved ones! or our toils deplore, 
He whom we trust shall bring us back once more— 
Our God—our hope—our refuge ! 


—~—>—. 
RAUMER’S ENGLAND. 
By Friederich Von Raumer. 2. vols. 
haus ; London, Black & Armstrong. 
The author of ** The History of the House of Hohenstaufen,” better known, 
however, to the English public, by his Letters from Paris, being now engaged 
on another important work, ** The History of the Three Last Centuries,”’ under- 
took last year a journey to this country, for the purpose of exploring the literary 
treasures in the British Museum, the State Paper Office, and other repositories ; 


England in 1835. Leipsig : Brock- 


where he naturally expected to find ample materials for his undertaking, and | 


lik ‘ » . 
likewise to acquaint himself with the character of the people and the nature of 
our institations. In one of his letters, he himself states the point of view in 


which this latest production of his literary activity is to be considered. ‘* Ac- | 


counts from England,” he says, ** must differ very much, in their style and con- 
tents, from accounts from France. Paris offers fireworks shining for a moment: 
here the coal-fire of activity and thought burns the whole day.” In fact, these 
English letters of so recent a date, are as different from his celebrated Letters 
from Paris in 1830, as the present state of England is from the situation of 
France at that time. The letters fr in Paris, considered as a whole, form a 
great drama, in which we behold, from day to day, from hour to hour, the in- 
creasing embarrassments of unhappy misunderstandings, the evident prognostics, 
the oppressive heat of the air before the storm, the resistless violence of the 
pheno:nenon, and then, when it has passed over, we breathe with him again in 
the cooled atmosphere, !a.nent with him at what has been destroyed without 
necessity, Or rejoice with him at the return of order and tranquillity. Bya 
singular good fortune, the author became the witness of events of almost equal 
import vace in England; bat how different is the total impression and character 
or these letters. A few weeks’ residence in Paris enabled him to discern the 
} 


disease of the mo nd nnlitiaet ' , 
se of the moral and poli lea, Organization, and, without being a prophet, he 


vas able to predict what must and dj f ensue; but, in England, notwithatanding 
ro long peeves s study of 0 ir history and constitution, he approacl es with 
uly ane reverence, the thresho! lof the vast edifice whose recesses are not 
; pen o every eye, nor its construction to he given in a few arithmetical formu! 
i feels, that the most serious researches, the most careful examination, are ne- 
thoeen " re age, nend this wond iS Structure, resting on the foundations of a 
ive acith hecompanying bim through his varied inquiries, we gradually 
arrive wit} < ] ’ 


] , 1 - ‘ 
Gal } im at a resuit which is happily not dramatic, but epic, for he shows 
Stuat our f red } yi t we } 7 , 

r favoured count ¥ 1s not upon the brink of a precipice, as so many 








| shown indicated both the wealth and taste of the possessor. 
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would daily prophecy, and that no sanguinary catastrophe threatens to level the | scope of Mayence. Without careful attendance, these blades would have long 


historical monuments of past ages. 


, since been withered and dispersed by the wind ; now, at least, some are pre- 


With respect to our political parties, he disapproves the use of the name of | served as specimens, and kept in the herbaria of justice, in perpetuam ret me- 
-Radical—if, by it, we are to understand a community of ideas with the visionaries | moriam. 


and projectors of other countries. 


There may be some euch in England, but | 


March 25.—Mrs. A. had appointed me to call upon her at 11 o'clock in the 


their number is very small, and their notions are disliked by the sensible and | evening, to introduce me to the Duke of D. [Devonshire]. This, therefore, 


great majority of the nation, which desires only the necessary improvements | was the first English rout at which I was present. Of 


e@ it must be much 





that have been too long delayed through mistaken fear, but not a total revolu- | more interesting to one who is acquainted with the company than to a stranger, 
| but, on the other hand, the novelty adds to the interest, and from this superficial 
but natural view, I will repeat, what you must, indeed, have often heard already. 


tion and the commencement of a new era. Of the Whigs and ‘l'ories, he says— 

‘“‘ People wonder that the Whigs have never remained long at the helm, but 
have always been compelled to give way to the Tories; this seems to me very 
natural, and even necessary. The former have always prepared and accom- 
plished the great changes, and, during certain critical periods, have assumed the 
office of buld physicians ; but their mode of treatment was not so well adapted 
to the usual coufse of things, and, in days of calm, the nation returned to its 
ordinary regimen. If the Tories had always done what was right, and at the 
right time, the Whigs would never have come iuto power. The Tories negli- 
gently suffered the watch to run down—then came the Whigs and wound it up 
again. Having done this, they retired, or were forced to do so. The idol of 
the false Tories is the vis inertia, that of the false Whigs, the perpetuum 
mobile. But centrifugal as well as centripetal force is neceseary for regular 
motion : and how much more complex and varied are the motions of all that 
really has life!” 

M. von R. arrived on the 22d of March, and remained till the end of Septem- 
ber, during which time, he visited the principal manufacturing towns in England, 
and Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Dublin. Though furnished with the highest iu- 
troductions to the most eminent persons of all parties, he seldom mentions 
names, but merely gives the initial, except in the cases of some distinguished 
public characters,—to which he was probably induced, by the offence that was 
given by the letters of Prince Puckler Muskau, and the disclosures of private 
affairs by him and other travellers. The English reader, however, will fiad little 
or no difficulty in recognizing the individuals intended. 

“ When C. M. gave mea letter of introduction to his relation L, M., he added, 
if you wish to save your money you must not always follow his advice. I was 
reminded of this yesterday, when he said that I must go into the boxes, and rot 
into the pit, and that they were by no means expensive. I accepted his invita- 
tion to dinner, which, however lasted till midnight. If 1 compare my own 
moderate dinners with yesterday’s entertainment, the latter must have cost 
more pounds, each person, than mine does shillings. In the first place, the 
rooms were splendidly furnished, in the antique style, with gold and silk hang- 
ings ; the whole service of plate, silver water-plates, changes of silver knives 
and forks at every dish, and these dishes, as well as the kinds of wine, innu- 
merable ; the servants in rich liveries, and handing everything in white gloves. 
Though I drank very little to the healths that were proposed, and let the 
stronger wines pass by, yet I drank too much, especially because there was no 


The apartments, and the arrangements, were grand and magnificent, but such as 
a very rich man makes for his whole life, without regard to petty fashions, 
changes of taste, and such Freneh frippery. The rooms not too small for the 
number of persons invited, but, av elsewhere, the greatest heat and the greatest 
crowd in the vicinity of the ball-room. Almost all the gentlemen wore black 
coats, pantaloons, black or grey stockings, black or coloured waistcoats, and 
black or white stocks. There was nothing remarkable or different from our 
customs ; even all the dancers wore pantaloons. The ladies were, on the whole, 
dressed with much simplicity and taste—their pearl and diamond necklaces, and 
other ornaments, were rich, but they were, in no case, overloaded with them ; 
necks and shoulders uncovered ; some had long ringlets, but none wore the hair 
a la Chinoise, or the forehead quite tare ; most of them had curls on both sides, 
as represented in engravings. Hardly anything was danced but waltzes, the 
room for which was much narrowed by the crowding of the spectators. And 
now, you-ask, what do you say of the main point, the beauty of the women? 
Paris, who haa earned his fame so cheaply, had a much more easy task in de- 
ciding between his three goddesses, than I have. Though spectacles are very 
little worn either in company or in London generally, I nevertheless took 
courage, put on mine, and commenced my examination as a true lover and con- 
noisseur. When, however, I had determined that one particular lady was the 
most beautiful, a second and a third came and upset all my decisions. In my 
whole life I have not seen so many beautiful women in one place, and I can now 
understand Tieck’s predilection for English women. Yet, even in this moment 
of enthusiasm and excitement, I do not forget Roman women. A certain re- 
semblance exists between the two nations, though by no means in similarity of 
form and expression. The Roman females (it would seem) neglect their waist, 
hips and feet; those of England the carriage of the neck and shoulders. ~~ 
men, yesterday, were certainly less handsome than the women, which is also 
the case in Berne, while in Naples, again, the men are much handsomer than 
the women. The company consisted of the richest and most distinguished 





have been covered with crosses, stars, and orders ; here, there was nothing 
of the sort ; nearly every one that was so decked or distinguished was a fo- 


"May 29 —Whoen I arrived, at half past eleven, at the Marquees of L. [Ians- 


cooling beverage to allay thirst, and the highly-seasoned dishes are as heating | downe], I found but few persons assembled in the large and magnificent apart- 


as wine. Several times, when all the dishes had been removed, I fancied dinner 
was over, but the table was instantly re-covered. Now began the ceremony of 
washing the mouths, but instead of rising after this operation, we had another 
course of sweets. After this the table was again cleared, and a large silver 
basin placed before one of the gentlemen, who poured into it a bottle of water, 
dipped his napkin into it, washed his face, and then pushed the basinto me. It 
was filled with rose-water, to me a novel and most refreshing luxury. At length 
the company aroze, but only the ladies went, and amused or ennuyéed them- 
selves in an adjoining apartment, while the gentlemen again sat down, and did 
not join them till more than an hour after. The amusements of the evening 
were now to commence—but, remembering the labours of the morrow, I hasten- 
ed home at midnight. 

April 4.—Yesterday I dined at the Archbishop of C ’s, a very courteous, 
polished, and intelligent man, who has always conducted himself with great 
moderation, though he naturally endeavoured to preserve the Church as much 
as possible, and only to remedy its defects; but he is certainly obliged, like 
many others, to oppose abuses more decidedly than before. The difference be- 
tween the Church of England and that of Germany might be inferred from this 
single dinner; it would have exhausted a month's or a year's revenue of our 
clergy, if silver knives, forks, spoons, plates, dishes, and covers were to be pro- 
vided. Too much, according to the rigid Presbyterian standard ; little, if com- 
pared with our old archbishops and bishops. The same rule cannot apply to all, 
and if the immense disparity of fortune be tolerated and approved among the 
laity, there may be also gradations among the clergy. A poor church is not the 





best on account of its poverty, and where the sons of the distinguished and the | 


rich refrain from entering the church, and where there is no encouraging 
prospect, defects of another kind will surely creep in. 

June 6.—Since my last J have paid two visits, which alone would be worth 
the trouble of a journey, or, at least, make this a very remarkable day to me. 
Sir R. P. had asked the B. v. B. [Baron von Biilow] whether an article in an 
English journal gave a correct account of the nature and the contents of our 
municipal ordinance. M. v. B. had mentioned me, and a written introduction 
gave me an opportunity of paying my respects. The room into which I was 
The walls were 


| covered with bookcases and paintings ; many works of art were dispersed about 


the apartment, and a small, uncommonly fine Venus, amused me till Sir R. 
entered. I might almost say, there is something German in his appearance ; he 
is not so slender and tall as most Euglishmen, and is neither so thin as Pitt, nor 
so corpulent as Fox. His pronunciation is so clear and distinct, that I under- 
stood every word ; and, in general, [ find it more easy to converse with a states- 


man upon matters of importance, than with chambermaids and waiters about | 


trifling things. 
our constitution. 
This evening the new bill for municipal reform is to be introduced into parlia- 


At all events, I was able to explain many principal features in 


ment, and Sir R. P. said, that after he knew the contents he should wish to | 
I replied, that I should be ready to wait upon him whenever he | 


see me again. 
desired it, and that it gave me great pleasure to become personally acquainted 
with him ; and, in fact, without such an opportunity, I could never have ven- 
tured to intrude myself on this remarkable man. 

Having grown bolder, I thought to myself strangers may take liberties with 
great men, and resolved to proceed immediately from Sir. R. P. to his antipode 
(you will be horrified) Daniel O'Connell. He was sitting in a small room in his 
dressing-gown, at a table covered with letters and papers. I began by making 
an apology for intruding on him without any introduction—-but that I was not 
unacquainted with Irish history, and with his own exertions. When it appeared 
that he had read my Historical Letters I was more at my ease, though [ could 
not so implicitly assent to bis opinions of Elizabeth, founded upon Lingard. 
We agreed, however, respecting the nuch-talked-of and much misrepresented 
history of the Catholic conspiracy in 1641. I refer to my account of it in the 
fifth volume of my History of Europe. I am equally of his opinion that the 
tenants at will are worse off in Ireland than anywhere else, and that improve- 
ments in agriculture, increase of exports, and the like, can, by no means, prove 
so advantageous to them as to our peasant proprietors, who are superlatively 
I told him that what he wished to obtain for Ireland had 
ce possessed by the Prussian Catholics, and that animosities and 


happy in comparison 


veen iong sir 


complaints had ceased together with persecution. Jt is the English ministry 
that has made the mana giant ; but he is a giant, by the energy of his mind and 
will, compared with the Lilliputians of straw, who, among us, are called dema- 
gozues, and, that they may at least grow a little, and appear to be of more im- 
portance, are shut up in the hothouse of Képenick,* or placed under the micro- 


* 


The prison for persons accused of political offences.—Ed. 


a moog 


| 

} 

| . 
people—dukes, ambassadors, &c. Among us the three hundred uniforms would 


ments, and had leisure to admire the beautiful statues in one of the saloons, 
which were very advantageously lighted from above, and had a good effect 
against the red silk back-ground. ‘The rooma gradually began to fill, and I con- 
| tinued my remarks of the morning. The gentlemen this evening, for the most 
part, wore scarlet uniforms, others embroidered court-dresses, with bags. The 
ladies were more attractive than the gentlemen ; the greater portion were dress- 
ed in white satins, or other rich stuffs of the same colour—only two or three 
more elderly ladies had on hats or other covering for the head. White silk 
shoes, and stockings of this colour, but so transparent that the feet appeared un- 
covered. There were none a /a Chinoise, though the forehead was left exposed, 
and the hair hung down in long tresses, Or was taken back, or braided. On 
the back of the head a knot of braids, within which was placed the plume of 
feathers—only three or four very young ladies were without this ornament ; all 
the others, both old and young, wore the full plume of white ostrich feathers. 
In front, a golden diadem, a flower or brilliants, of the most costly description, 
Should the House of Lords, as some apprehend, become unpopular, the best 
policy for the old peers would be, to retreat into the reserve, and place their 
beautiful wives and daughters as a defence in the front line: no one would be 
able to resist them—they must conquer. An aristocracy of such blood is, 
physically, not usé. With the exception, probably, only of the most eras 
Tories, everything that London contains, of rank and distinction, was assemble 
at the Marquis of L.’s—but who tells us their names! Of course I by to 
make acquaintances at these parties, and I was introduced to some ; iby act, 
the very desire shows that we know nothing at all of English pout, 808 F at = 
are requiring an impossibility, or even absurdity. When I had convince i 
| that conversation was as little the object of these parties as to eat or drink, I had 
made some advance in knowledge, and I thought that they were intended only 
to see and to be seen. But this was not a sufficient explanation, for yesterday 
evening the individuals of ‘the company were so situated that they could not be 
seen. In Germany there may chance to be one guest more than there is room 
for at table, and then the rest sit rather more closely ;—in Paris there may be 
twenty or thirty for whom there are no chairs to sit on—but here, there are 
actually more people than standing room : it was, in fact, more crowded ay 
the streets, only that the people assembled here did not move 80 anlae’s. 1h 
remained quiet, while the populace always takes a particular ye in pus ing 
and elbowing. But, even here, ladies and gentlemen were broug t into such 
close contact as could be excused only by a generally authorized custom, or by 
necessity. It touk me above half an hour to get from the farther apartment to 
the entrance; it would not have been possible to get through sooner. When 
I left the house fresh company were still setting down ; may, the number of car- 
riages waiting to cone up was so great, that many ladies got out in the street, 
and went on foot through the long cone 19 a palace. It was not tilltwo 
‘cloc rested after this long and eventful day. 
% — we resolution to retire very early this evening was frustrated by 
Mr. H. who called for me at ten o'clock, and, after we had taken up two ladies, 
and driven above balf a German mile, we arrived at -——— a musical soirée. 
The heat in the two drawing-rooms was insufferable, and the company so nume- 
rous, that many sat down on the ground and staircase. It was with the utmost 
difficulty that [ forced my way along this narrow path to ae the open air, as 
ong s ould hardly have been borne by an uninitiated. 
F Whetenes trouble I take to comprehend all that is strange and different from 
our manners, and to judge of it impartially, 1 was yesterday heated till I fell into 
1 which made me consider cumpanies of this kind as an excrescence—as 
a very objectionable custom. It is a singular kind of tyranny, by which : args 
can, by means of a slip of paper, or a printed card, compel some va weve a 
people willingly to hunger, thirst, perspire, to throng and push, to stand Insteac 
of sit, sigh instead of speak, and, at the conclusion of this supplice, to return 
thanks, like schoolboys in Germany. for the gracious punishment. Soe 
June 19.—I told you, in my last, that I was to dine, on the 17th, at pure] 
ton. As the weather was fine, I set out earlier, and strayed about the —r a 
park, and wood—for all these names are applicable. — The very large ay 8, 
beeches, horse and sweet chestnuts, are, however, the rarer seeees ne 
the sheep, on the greensward, seemed to be as happy as if in Paradise - sas 
iar charm, that the London parks are not (like our parks) become the ex- 
the cows, horses, 


! 








a pecil i 
alee property of man, and entirely destitute of ert ‘ 
and sheep. share here in the rights and enjoyments of their owners. ‘ 

The company consisted of nine persona, among whom was Mr. ¥ — 0% 
author of a work on Ecclesiastical History, who had been at Jerusalem, and Mr. 
Davison, who had visited India, Egypt, and Mexico, and intended to go to — 
buctoo, in order to proceed from that place either to the Cape or to Egypt :—he 


} t ijlized people in the , Africa. On 
entertains a hope of meeting with a civilized people in the centre of A 
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euch a people must long since have advanced to the 
we been a wandering people. But who 
fore they reached the Mediterranean, 


my objecting that 
replied, that the ancient Egyptians had not 
knows from what distance they camo be 


‘ . : is i ‘nin the social meetings ; 
m th in the stories of the triumphs of Sesostris 1, even In gs; no “gh 
and whether there is not more tru | mathematics of life, calculation, gain, dominion. 


to believe? Among other things, Mr. Daviser 
hardt—as I do not know whether they have ever 
Burckhardt, after having had an av- 


than we are generally disposed 
related two anecdotes of Burck 
yet been published, J will repeat them ; 
dience of the Pasha of Egypt, was called back, and the Pasha said to him— 

“You speak Arabic with too much purity to have learned it by conversation. 

You are a German or an Englishman, and are travelling about to write a book ; 

say, at least in it, that you did not succeed in deceiving an Oriental. You have 

learned everything very well, but I have found you out by your feet, which are 

not those of an Arab, but have long been cramped in shoes.” , 

On the road to Mecca provisions are often scarce, and Burckhardt contrived, 
very dexterously, to put some bread, which had been left, into his sleeve. Upon 
this a Turk said to him, ‘* Now I have discovered you! you area Christian dog, 
and, because you do not trust Providence for a single day, you have stolen the 
bread.” 

April 13.—Yesterday, the morning being particularly fine, I walked along 
Oxford Street, through Hyde Park, to Kensington, to breakfast with the Duke 
of S. The distance is about as great as from my house, in Berlin, to Charlot- 
tenburg. The young foliage everywhere appears, notwithstanding the coolness 
of the mornings and evenings: the greensward is already assuming its English 
hue, treading on it is not so strictly forbidden as with us, but children play about, 
and immensely fat sheep are grazing on it. Hyde Park is a great meadow, 
and in Kensington Gardens are the largest trees. There is no trace of the 
elegance of the details which is so pleasing at the Tuileries and the Luxem- 
bourg; butthe extent of the Park and Gardens is far greater, and much more 
rural and natural—more resembling our Park on the road from Dessau to Worlitz. 
Kensington is the residence of the more popular members, as it appears, of the 
royal family—the Duke of Sussex, the Duchess of Kent, and the Princess 
Victoria. 

The countenance of the Duke, notwithstanding the weakness of his eyes, has 
an expression of the greatest good-nature, cheerfulness, and frankness, and the 
course of the conversation confirmed this supposition. As the gentlemen pre- 
sent did not understand German, the eonversation was carried on in English, 
which the Duke, fortunately, spoke so plainly that I scarcely missed a word. 
He inquired in the first place respecting my literary projects, and promised his 
services, especially with regard to the State Paper Office, adding, that he did 
not make such an offer without intending to perform it ; but that 1 must wait till 
the Ministry should be formed. 

He spoke about the affairs of the Church, of the Universities, of the change 
of the Ministry, of the Tories who had learned nothing—who misunderstood 
the times, and had called forth the power of the Radicals by unseasonable oppo- 
sition. You know his opinions, however, and I have an invincible aversion to 
writing anything that might look like tittle-tattle, or give occasiontoit. * * 

The Duke speaks with much readiness and judgment, and in two hours and a 
half the course of interesting conversation was never once interrupted, so that 
the time appeared to me extremely short. 

June 20.—I dined with that highly respected publisher, Mr. John Murray. I 
there met Mrs. Austin; the wife, the son, and daughter of Mr. Charles Kemble, 
the former thoroughly versed in the German language; and his sister | have 
already mentioned as a celebrated singer; Mr. Milman, the reviewer of my 
Hohenstaufen, &c. I sate between Mrs. Murray and another lady of agreeable 
manners ; that her mother and niece were of French extraction, helped to make 
us acquainted. She, however, entirely declined an English origin, and said, ‘I 
am a Scotchwoman.” This might have furnished me with opportunity for many 
remarks, but I engaged in the story «? M.x: ~ ‘wart and Elizabeth. The transi- | 
tion to Sir Walter Scott was easy. *~ ‘2-2 d he was read in Germany, and | 
that the pure morality of his works ma more liked than those of Byron, 
who, with all his talents, has too mux: ‘ fabvlicaland extravagant. From 
Scott's ‘* Abbot,” I said, we had a more ci: uct knowledge of Mary, than from 

the works of her unhistorical advocates. In this mannerthe eonversation pro- 
ceeded, when Mr. Murray, who probably had heard a part of it, rose, came to me, 
and said in a whisper, ** Do you know whv your neighbour 1s 7’—* No.” —** It 
is the daughter of Waiter Scott.” I can hardly describe to you what a great 
impression this unexpected intelligence made upon me—not regret at having said 
anything disagreeable—not satisfaction at anythivg flattering; nothing of this 
kind came into my head ; but I scarcely know why I dwelt alone on the idea— 
Walter Scott isdead. I felt only the grief of the daughter at having lost such 
a father—her sorrow at hearing him speak only in his works, of hearing from 


coast, he ; in a word, it is poetical. 


| 


| 





LEAVES FROM MY LOG-BOOK. 


o 
April 16, 
The reduction of canvass had madethe Lady Graves very unsteady ie te 
motions; and as there had been for several days previous a long swell, which 


the freshening gale increased into mountain-waves, that toppled and broke from 
their great weight, a heavy sea occasionally rolled completely over us, sweeping 


Amid the bustling grandeur of the wealthy active 
London, I have often longed for the entrancing repose of Venice—an ac- 
cordance of poetic feeling or fantastic’ boldness—but in vain; nota trace of 
nothing but a strongly-marked reality, the duil 
In Windsor, on the contrary, 
the rich history of England, with all its varied rocollections, was suddenly brought 
to my mind. ‘These giant towers, bastions, balconies, chapels, and halls of 
chivalry, the ever-changing prospect over stream and valley, wood and pasture 
—the fantasy of a thousand years compressed within a single moment, all com- 
bine to produce an effect exceeding everything that scenic decoration can pro- 
duce on canvas. : 

I have understood Versailles—I have seen Louis XIV., followed by his Court, 
with measured pace walking up and dewn those rectilinean avenues, between 
hedges, fountains, and fabulous animals; but it was a piece of Racine or Cor- 
neile. In Windsor, on the other band, I understood, for the first time in Eng- 
land, that Shakspeare was an Englishman: he reigns here as monarch, and bis 
ideal world has here a local habitation. When we afterwards passed in the royal 
carriage through the parks between primeval oaks and beech trees, the most 
beautiful natural scenery opened before us, combined with picturesque gardens 
and peaceful lakes: gaily decorated barges lay ready to pass to the opposite in- 
tricately wooded banks: I was on the soil where, in days of yore, the Henries 
reigned and acted their great tragedies—where, on mooolight nights, Titania and 
Oberon gambolled with their elfs—where Rosalind strayed—where Jacques in- 
dulged his melancholy musings, or Beatrice flung around the lively sallies of her 
wit. When the storm had passed over, we returned homethrough a richly-cul- 
tivated country ; and, as the evening was fine, we had a clearer view than usual 
of the distance ; but, as we approached London, we entered a thick mist, which 
veiled from us the garden of poesy, and the prose of life called for dinner at nine 
in the evening. ‘The day had been sufficiently rich—it needed no addition ; but 
an invitation. *‘ Lady E. at home,” imposed on me other duties When I 
arrived at half-past-ten, I found only four persons assembled—if I conclude that 
these were members of the family, I was the first visitor. Setting aside ny 
evlogium on Windsor, I may call these saloons of Bridgewater House, princely 
—nay, regal; and, though decorated with the finest paintings, there were many 
of the ladies present, who excelled the creations of the artist. Why should they 
not also possess the mind, the wit, the spirit, feeling, courage, sympathy, which 
Shakspeare found on English ground, and idealized in his mind? but, truly, a 
rout is not the place where the wings either of mind or body can expand ; and 
in this splendid reality the highest poetic energy is concentrated into a mathe- 
matical point. How gladly would I have had the Talisman from Madame de 
Genlis’ Palais de la Verité, to discover what lay concealed in heart and head 
beneath these strings of pearls and diamonds! How gladly would I have ascer- 
tained whether Shakspeare’s harmonies here found a worthy response. After I, 
black atom, had reverently moved amid this brilliant throng, till beyond the hour 
of midnight, I was reminded that I lad been above eighteen hours on my feet. 
The many ladies who were stiil waiting till it was their turn to be set down, re- 
mained invisible to my corporeal sight; bot, mentally, I reverted to the crea- 
tions of Shakspeare, till, as at Windsor, dream and reality were softly blended. 

June 25.—My time here is so limited, and every day so fully occupied, that 
I am not able to see many most interesting things. Thus I went yesterday, for 
the first time to the National Gallery. It is inferior to many others in the num- 
ber of pictures, but it has some of the highest class; among these, I cannot 
reckon, according to my feelings, the historical and scripture paintings of West 
and Reynolds, nor the landscapes of some English painters. A series of paint- 
ings by Hogarth confirms what we have learned from the engravings, of the 
peculiar and witty design of this master; and some pieces by Wilkie, may 
be placed in the same rank as the best pieces of familiar life of the Flemish 
school. We here see Rembrandt in a new character, namely, in the careful ex- 
ecution of smaller figures : and I would prefer a Bacchanalian scene, by Poussin, 
to everything I have seen of that master. 
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the whole range on the decks. One of these had struck the ship just abaft the 
main channels, and an immense body of water fell with its greatest ferce on the- 
poor parson, who was instantly forced from his hold, and washed away into the 
lee-scuppers, where he sprawled about unable to rise, and the men were too 
busy to lend him a hand. Marshall had been taking great credit to himself for 
his kindness to Mr C , when Pascoe’s laugh directed our attention to the 
disaster—* Ma coat, ma coat!” shouted Marshall—* will nobody save ma coat! 
Hoot toot, Grummett, it’ll be washed out at the port.” 

**The parson will keep it company, then,” said]; ‘ but it is evident, with al}. 
your generosity, that you think more of your coat than you do of Mr. C —_, 
Here comes another sea—hold on, my boys!” 

The clergyman had made a shift to crawl on his knees to the capstan, round 
which he threw his arms and endeavoured to cling to it; but the heavy waters 
again broke over the gangway, and he was a second time washed down to lee- 
ward, and would in all probability have lost his life, or sustained serious injury, 
had it not been for black Jackson, who had finished his duty aloft, and descended 
to the quarter-deck. ‘Gar Almighty, massa parson, what he do ina lee 
scupper, eh?” said the black, raising the reverend gentleman in his strong arm, 
and holding on by the Jacob’s ladder. ‘Here, massa Natchblock,’ addressing 
the boatswain, ‘* you please lend me a hand to get dar massa parson to windward 
—he do same for you some day.” 

“* How naturally the clargy hold one another,” said the boatswain to his mate, 
pointing to black Jackson and the minister. ‘ Well, well, mayhap one of us may 
want a cast of his office afore we reaches Madderas or Calcutta; so, Bill, clap 
on t’other side of the thunder cloud and parbuckle him atwixt you to the com- 
panion-ladder—nay, for the matter o’ that, you may see him to hia cabin, and my 
word for it there’s a licker-case in the corner.—How are you, Sir!’ The clergy- 
man shook his head, from which the water poured down, and entering his eyes, 
compelled him to close them—* Aye, aye, I know how it is,”’ continued Snatch- 
block: ‘I’ve swallowed many a quart of the briny helement in my time, but 
yer coneyhack is a good preventer, and mayhap a toothful wouldn’t do the lads 
any harm.” 

“Take me down stairs,” requested Mr. C 
have got my death.” 

‘* Lord love yer heart, no,”’ returned Snatchblock, “ you've only got a little salt 
water, which mayhap may save a dose from the medicine chest. You'll be 
spinning us another yarn next Sunday, wind and weather permitting, and don’t 
forget brandy is a good anecdole against a sea-drencher.”’ 

‘Do, my good fellows, carry me down stairs to my apartment," urged the 
parson, ‘‘and you shall have a glassof grog each; but first of all let me slip off 
this saturated and heavy garment.” 

**Ma coat, ma coat,’ exclaimed Marshall, who had joined the group, ‘‘ did you 
ever see sic a concern as ma coat, Mr. Snatchblock?!—it is literally soaking. 

“Aye, aye, young gentleman, it is very like a whale—tond of suction,” 
returned the boatswain, and raising the ponderous robe, he threw it, as if by 
accident, over Beaumgardte, whe had that moment slid down to leeward amongst 
the party, and the weight bore him to the deck. ‘Ax your pardon, Mr. Beaum- 
garden,”’ said the veteran, as the cadet rose upon his knees, and shook off the 
wet coat—*"*] warn’t aware you was anigh, or I should not have hove it slap in 
your teeth; but mayhap you arn’t never none the worse for it, and maybe it’ll 
teach you a lesson I larned long ago, though, as you may see, I don’t always 
practise it—never throw hot water and ashes to windard.” 

Beaumgardte received the apology rather ungraciously, but as he could not 
say it was done intentionally, he thought it best to take no further notice of it. 
Mr. C was conveyed to his cabin, and the negro and the boatswain’s mate 
| got a stiff nor’-wester, whilst Pascoe, myself, Marshall, and old Snatchblock, 
| paid a visit to diamond P. 

‘‘1’m thinking, Mr. Marshall,’ said the boatswain, as he mixed himself a 
regular out-and-out good un, “I'm thinking there’s nothing on arthe, no nor on 

BY FLEXIBLE GruMMeTT, Pp M.—No. IV. | the ocean neither, as equals this here stuff, and I’m pleased to see you take to it 
Continued from the last Albion. | kindly, for you were apt to grin at it when you first came aboard. Howsomever, 

We had crossed the Line—the gem in the extremity of the tail of Ursa Mi- | there’s some difference, I must allow, between Johnny Groat’s house and the 
nor no longer appeared above the horizon to remind as of our northern home ; | /atitude of the flying Dutchman.” 
but the bright Cross of the South, and the brilliants of another hemisphere had | “* The flying Dutchman ! reiterated Marshall— what do you mean by the 
arisen into view, presenting the gorgeous spectacle of the heavenly orbs nearly flying Dutchman — - ilaiten , : 
from pole to pole. I have ever loved to gaze on the splendid canopy jewelled | ‘* Well, I’m blest if that don’t beat cock-fighting!” exclaimed the boatswain 
with the myriads of its sparkling hosts; and in after-life it was my lot to reside | contemptuously ; ‘‘here’s a youth as has lived fourteen or fifteen years in the 








ina faint voice—* I fear I 
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—MY SECOND TRIP. | 





strangers from a distant country a faint echo of her own feelings. I am not | for a considerable time under the Equator, during which period I never missed | world and doesn’t know what the flying Dutchman is!—why where did you get 
ashamed to confess that I found it difficult to suppress an emotion which was ! a night from observing the constellations as they progressively appeared in their | your edication 1—it's the ghost of a ship with spectrunes for a crew. 


entirely out of place in a cheerful company, and would probably have been the | proper season, priding myself on the idea that I should be enabled to boast of | 
most unpleasant to her, whom | should have been very sorry to have hurt in tlie | having seen every visible star in the heavens. 


smallest degree. 
Dublin, August 23. 
On the 19th of August I went from Clonmel to Cork. 
wooded valley, then the monotonous desert valley of the Suir, military barracks 
in Fermoy, aud a handsome approach by the side of the river or bay to Cork. 
The city is more purely Irish than Dublin; the hills to the sea, and toward the | 


interior of the county, ornamented in a most diversified and pleasing manner | The utmost bounds of man’s intelligence is only calculated to fill his mind with | 
with country houses ; in the green meadows on the side there were again quiet ' admiration and worship whilst he humbles himself before the Omniscience.— 
eheep, instead of the grunting swine, which elsewhere are the only domestic But to proceed with my voyage. 


animals to be seen. I looked at the theatre with as much indifference as if I | 


had never been a friend to theatrical amusements ; and, the evening being fine, | consequently made to contend against the gales so common in this part of the 


preferred a walk in the environs. 
Lieber Augustin. 

On the 20th, I went to Killarney, and hastened to Ross Castle, in order to 
enjoy the prospect of the picturesque mountains and lakes. I the more willingly 
refrain from comparisons, because the weather all at once became extremely 
unfavourable, and compelled me to give up the plan of seeing the whole. I 
returned to Dublin by way of Limerick, through fertile tracts, tedious bogs, and 
barren heaths, the rain pouring down all the time. You must be content with 
this dry enumeration ; and, if you desire descriptions of scenery, you may read 
over again what I wrote last year about the same time from Switzerland.—My 


From one house | heard the German waltz, 


pressible wretchedness of sv many thousands. In England I looked in vain for 
misery, and all the complaints that I heard seemed to me to be partial and ex- 
aggerated ; here no words can express the frightful truth which everywhere 
meets theeye. ‘To form an idea of it, you must see these houses—not houses, 
but huts—not huts, but hovels, mostly without windows or apertures ; the same 
narrow space for men and hogs, the latter lively, sleek, and well fed, the former 
covered with rags, or rather hung with fragments of rags in a manner which it 
is impoasible to conceive. IfI except the respectable people in the towns, I did 
not see upon thousands of Irish, a whole coat, a whole shirt, or any other part 
of their dress—but al] in tatters. 

Wken I recollect the well-fed rogues and thieves in the English prisons, | 
admire, notwithstanding the very natural increase of Irish criminals, the power 
of morality—I wonder that the whole nation does not go over and steal, in order 
to enjoy a new and happier existence. 

Thrice happy Prussia, with its free proprietory peasantry, its agricultural 
nobles, its contented and tolerant clergy, its well-educated youth ! 

I endeavoured to discover the original race of the ancient Irish, and the 
beauty of the women. But how could I venture to give an opinion! Take the 
loveliest of the English maidens from the ealoons of the Duke of Devonshire or 
the Marquis of Lansdowne, carry her—not for life, but for one short season, into 
an Irish hovel—feed her on water and potatoes, clothe her in rags, expose her 


At first there was a | with the boundless infinity of power possessed by the Creator. 


| but for myself I can truly say, that in many an hour of peril, when the wild | 


| given to the masts by setting up the rigging which had become relaxed through 
| the heat of the torrid zone; new tiller-ropes were rove—in short, everything 


| dom, to struggle against the storm he has loosened from the hollow of his hand; 


mind is filled with one thought—I can entertain no other—it is that of the inex- | and I have often thought that Omnipotence looked on with pleasure to witness | 


blooming cheek and alabaster neck te the scorching beams of the sun, and the | 


drenching torrents of rain, let her wade with naked feet through marshy bogs, 
with her delicate hands pick up the dung that lies in the road, and carefully stow 
it by the side of her mud resting-place, give her a hog to share this with her—to 
all this add no conselatory remembrance of the past, no cheering hope of the 
future—nothing but misery—a misery which blunts and stupifies the mind—a 
misery of the past, the present and the future ;—would the traveller, should this 
image of woe crawl from out of her muddy hovel, and imploringly stretch out 
her withered hand, recognize the noble maiden whom a few short weeks befure 
be admired as the model of English beauty ! 

I 
Thank God I am again in England, though not witht 
left it. I 


siverpool, August 24. 
he same feelings that I 
ast night, as I quitted Dublin in the steam-boat, the dark clouds tra- 


mountains on the right and left threw their long shac 
This shadow spreads in my fancy over the lately so glowing scene, and the more 
I endeavour to efface it, the more indelible does it appear, like the blvod stains 
to Lady Macbeth. I have read and written much on the sufferings of different 
ages and nations, and wrote and read with sympathy; but it is a far different 
thing to see them; to see them in their gigantic form in our highly-extolled 
times, denied and extenvated—nay, acknowledged and istified bv those who, 
like the French, fancy that they are at the head of all human civilization. No 
wonder if the native Irish, like the prophet of old by the waters of Babylon, sit 
down and weep, if I, a stranger, am compelled to reckon the few days I passed 
ainong them as the most melancholy of my life , 

June 5.—Windeor has far surpassed my expectation, and 


lows towards England 


produced a greater 


| mizen-topsail 


| —‘I canna take it wi’ me on the yard, and if I Jeave it here 


** And winding-sheets for sails,” chimed in Pascoe ; ‘* we saw her last voyage, 
I did see them ; but the proud | but we were a little farther to the eastward.—My eyes, but that was a heavy 
boast never escaped my lips, for the utmost extent of information that J gained | lurch, boasun—she’s sharing it out amongst them upon deck ‘—that sea shook 
did but show me the imperfection of the human understanding, when compared | every timber in the craft.” A crashing noise was heard—* There's something 
I grasped at | carried away, depend upon it.” 
knowledge, and the attainment delighted me—but who can fathom the wisdom | ‘* It’s only Tremenhere dropped one of his front teeth,” said the boatswain. 
that | * But about this same flying Dutchman, young man—so you never heard of her, 
|eh?’” Marshall answered in the negative, and Snatchblock went on—** She’s a 
doomed craft, steered by a dead man’s hand !’’—The Scotchman shuddered — 
‘IT remember seeing her once : we were lying-to under a mainstaysel, fore- 
| staysel, and trysel, and it was blowing hard enough to blow the devil's horns off.”” 
We were approaching the southern extremity of Africa, and preparations were | _‘* Ma certie,”” exclaimed Marshall, ‘‘ but you must have had main bad weather 
of it, Mr. Snatchblock.” 

‘* Why, it did blow a bit of a breeze, I must own,” rejoined the veteran, “ and 
we were forced to shove our heads down the hatchway to get breath. I was 
boasun’s mate at the time, and the wind jammed my call so taut atwixt my 
teeth, that they were obligated to get a handy-billy to bowse it out. The cap- 


** Guides, directs, and rules the whole !” 


} 
| 


world. The worn sails were shifted for the best suit; greater security was ‘ 


was done that prudent foresight could suggest. There always has been a some- | : 
thing peculiarly interesting to me in the performance of the necessary duties to | tain happened to take off is hat to look aloft, when away went as fine a head 
counteract the effects likely to be produced by a gale of wind. The tempest, | of hair as ever barber twizzled, and he was left as bald asa coot. Well, d’ye 
like the breath of the Almighty, rushes over the face of the ocean, manifesting | mind, we were lying-to, as I said afore, with the sea running as high as the Peak 
his wonderful power on the deep; but atthe same time the Great Being has | 0’ Teneriffe, and the rain pouring down marlin-spikes and top-maule, and there 
given to his creature man the knowledge, the skill, the judgment, even the wis- | we was pitching bows under, till the best bower jumped slap in-board, and one 
of the flues went right through the fokstle into the cook's coppers, and was 
boiled as soft as a doughboy—one of the messes had it fordinner. Well, I had 
| the first watch that night, and it was somewhere about four bells that away goes 
| the mainsiaysel sheet, and the block hit the long-boat a rap that made all sneer 
again; so we hawls down the sail, and were busy in the lee-waste reeving a 
new sheet, when the officer of the watch sings out through his speaking-trumpet, 
‘Hard up with the helm—hard up with it—and away aft there the watch and 
urail up the trysel—hard up, boy—hard up!’ ‘ Hard up it is, Sir,’ said the 
ened my intellect, increased my vigilance, and rendered me firm and collected | weather-wheel, ‘but she’s got no way, and won't answer.’ ‘ Aft, and brail up 
in the midst of threatened danger. | the trysel !’ shouted the officer again—‘ Bear a hand. men, for your lives!’ 
We were somewhere about the latitude 39° S., when a sudden squall took | Well, young gentleman, I felt quite contwisticated to think what he could be 
us aback, and the sea was in an instant one white sheet of foam. It was the | arter, for though there was as pretty a gale o’ wind asevera lubber would wish 
morning-watch, under Tremenhere, and the hands were instantly turned up to | to skulk in, yet we were all alone, and nothing whatsomever to keep us com- 
**shorten sail.” | pany ; howsomever we drops the mainstaysel like a hot murphy, and away we 
‘*Ma_ conscience, Pascoe,” exclaimed Marshall, who had the watch on deck, | sallies aft to the trysel brails; but just as we'd clapt on we hears the officer 
and had come below to rouse the mates—‘*Ma conscience, Pascoe, but yon's | hail, ‘Ship, ahoy! starboard yer helm, or you'll be aboard of us!’ But he 
a fearful sight—the waters are like lime-wash, and Muster Tremenhere says | might as well have whistled a hornpipe to a haystack, for I looks out dead to 
there’s a gale coming on!” | windward, and there in the dim haze, looking just as if she had stept out of a 
“The devil he does!” returned Pascoe, turning out of his hammock and | cloud, was a large craft coming right down stem on, with studd’n-sels set alow 
drawing on his trowsers. ‘ But, Marshall, bear a hand up, and tell him to stop | and aloft, and t’gallant royals over all, though the breeze sneezed hard enough 
the ship till I get on deck, and make all snug. Halloo, Grummett, show a leg, | to blow the canvass out of the belt-ropes. On she came right slap afore it, but 
man, we're going to have a regular sneezer, and must wait upon Snatchblock for | she didn't seem to settle down atwixt the waves like as a right arnest natral 
a taste of diamond P.” ship would do, but she appeared to dance along the tops of the seas for all the 
Ina few minutes we were on the quarter-deck, and ordered aloft to furl the world like a flying. fish, keeping straight on in a direct course from the crest of 
‘Eh, Pascoe, what'll I do wi’ my great coat?” inquired Marsha!l | one foaming mountain to another, as if she'd been sailing ina smooth tideway. 

- * Ship, ahoy !’ shouted the mate again, for he warn't up to the thing. and ‘I'm 
d—d, old chap,’ says I to myse!f, comotherously under my voice, * but you're 
expending good breath for no manner 0° use—howsomever, brail up the trysel, 


the exercise of those talents which are the peculiar characteristics of a tho- 
rough seaman. Many persons would probably condemn the indulgence of such | 
feelings, preferring to attribute effects to the mere common course of nature, | 


waves have beat over me, and the storm has poured its vengeance on my head, 
the conviction that the eye of the Deity watched over my conduct, has quick- 





“It will be washed overboard,” said Pascoe; ** but twig the parson there” — | 
(the Rev. Mr.C. had come on deck through alarm, and was standing holding 


| on by the main-brace cleat) —*‘ twig the parson—don't you see how he’s shiver- | lads—ease off the sheet handsomely, you lubber, and do everything ship-shape, 


ing and shaking—he’s just changed his religion on account of the weather.” | for the gaze of the dead is upon you—that's the flying Dutchman, or my name’s 
** Nay, nay,” returned Marshall, “ he’s too good a man for that, Pascoe—he's | not Joe Snatchblock!’ ‘Does she answer her helin?’ inquired the mate: 
no’ the minister to forsake his faith.” * Aye, aye, Sir,’ answered the quartermaster—* she feels the forestaysel, Sir, 
‘Bot I tell you he has,” rejoined Pascoe in seeming anger; ‘don't you | and is paying off—she’ll gather way directly.’ And she did gather way, but 


| see he has turned quaker '—Now, Scotchman, lend him your coat, and make an | still that churchyard craft came on, with her sails bleached in the sun and s‘orm 


| the topsail 2 
versed the sky in rapid confusion, and when the sun burst through them, the | 


act of charity of it—he’ll perhaps say a good word for us whilst we're handing | like grave-clothes on a corpse, and her white shrouds showing like the blanched 
| bones of askeleton, and onward she came till she fairly ranged up alongside of 

The reverend clergyman had come from his warm cabin, and being suddenly | us, and there we could see amidst something like a crystalline light, the men— 
exposed to the keen cold blast, he did tremble most aguishly. Marshall ap- | that is, them as was men once—all standing stiff and stark, with their glazed 
proached him—**Ey, Mr. C ,the caller air is shaking youa wee bit, and | eyes fixed, and looking like the horn in a purser’s lantern, whilst bolt upright in 
I’m grieved to see it. You're cauld, Mr. C » and young bluid does na feel la perpendiculous upon the taffrel, holding on by the vang, was a tall fellow in 
the biting o’ the wind sae vera much, so Mr. C ——, you'd better take ma great } Dotch trowsers, and on his head a broad-brimmed hat big enough for a jolly- 
coat to keep you warm ” | boat; he had a speaking-trumpet in his hand as long as the spanker-boom. 
“You are very kind, my young friend,” said the divine ; “ bet I cannot think } ‘Ho, the ship aboy! from whence came you?’ shouted the mate ; bot there 
of depriving you of your covering.” was no answer ; and so says! to the officer, ‘]t’s no manner o’ use hailing, Sir 
* Ey, Sir,” retorned Marshall, stripping off the coat, and handing it to Mr. | —it’s the flying Dutchman, and none other.’ ‘Fiying devil!’ says he ina 
C ** Ey, Sir, but ye’re unco welcome!” The clergyman took the garment. passion: ‘but devil or Dutchman, clear away that fokstle gun there furud, 
which Marsha!] assisted him to put on; and then starting up the poop-ladder,} and give him a bit of iron, as he won't answer a civil question.—Ho, 
the wily Scotchman exclaimed to Pascoe, ‘*Ma certie, but it will be dry and | the ship ahoy "he hailed again from the starboard gangway, but all was 











IMpression 1th } I warm for me when I come doon again.” as silent as the tomb, and away she went past us like a shot, her top- 
t ss10n on my mind than any other castle ave — ‘ a the le ‘ : ; 7 : re 4 
bold peeuharity of preseere } a - : 7 _ ever seen It combines ui ar We had handed the mizen-topsail, and were preparing to descend, when | mast studd’n-sel boom just clearing our main-yard ; and there the ouip 8 
present day , die = with ail the comfort and magnificence of the | Tremenhere hailed us to strike the mizen top-gallant mast, (the yard had already | company was like so many corpses, not one on ‘em stirring a limb. Are 
sent da here tt > us ay | +, ¢ . ’ ¢ an | 7 ‘ » 
Sa. seek. than re is = a tedious : yminetrical repetition of similar apart- been sent on deck by the watch,) and we consequently obeyed orders. Pascoe | you ready with that gun forud?’ shouted the officer— D—n, bear a hand, 
. 4s Same thing over and over ag: » br . staircs very in th Tn r - } . } : | . ret—l’ av 
gilieey, overs. cateon t aver again; but every staircase, every | was in the cross-trees to remove the fid, when we heard bis voice in shouts of | and let fly right at his cabin windows? Hand me here a musket lil have a 


every window is different, striking, and peculiar— § laughter al 
g } g 


ft 


ove the howling of the gale, as he pointed down to the quarter-deck. 
i 


slap at that fellow on the taffrel,if he’s the devi! himsel ‘He's only the flying 








Dutchman, Sir,’ says I, ‘and you may just as well try to poke daylight through 
Adam’s grandmother as to think of killing a dead man.’ The musket was hand- 
ed to him, and he stood on the bulwark of the gangway (for her sides were built 
up, lads) taking a steady aim ; but a tremendous sea came roaring up astarn of 
us, lifting her quarters high in the air, and burying her bows as she plunged 





down forud, it toppled over the sides just as the mate fired, and away the whirl | 
of waters carried him into the boiling eddies of the deep; we saw him for a_ 


qninute or two struggling amidst the white foam of the ocean, and then we saw 
him no more. ‘ Clear away the small cutter!’ shouted the second officer of the 
watch, and some of the lads jumped into her, and were casting off the lashings, 
when the captain runs out of his cabin, and demanded the cause of her being be- 
fore the wind, and what the uproar was about. ‘The ship, Sir,’ cries one— 
+ The mate, Sir,’ cries another—* The flying Dutchman,’ says I. ‘ Silence, fore 
and aft!’ he hallooed out—* Quartermaster, bring her carefully to the wind.’ 
« All ready with the small cutter!’ sung out the lads who had been clearing her 
away. Mr. Dareall’s overboard, Sir,’ said the midshipman. ‘ Keep all fast!’ 
shouted the captain—‘ no buat could live in such a sea as this. To your stationa, 
men !—where’s the stranger?’ We ran to looard, and there went the craft 
away into the thick gloom till she disappeared. The poor officer was buried in 
an ocean grave.” 

‘And where aboot did this happen, Mr. Snatchblock!” inquired Marshall : 
it is a horrible story, if true.” 

«« Why, young gentleman, what right have you got to doubt it!’ remonstrated 
the boatswain : ‘‘d’ye think I sail under false colours, and carry sham papers! 
And as to whereabout it happened—why it was at no great distance from where 
we are now; he’s always cruising in these here latitudes, and mayhap you may 
have proof of the fact afore many dog-watches are out. But come, young gen- 
tleman, it’s time we looked at the weather again—there’s a fresh hand at the 
bellows, or I’m much mistaken ; she’s getting eursedly uneasy, and kicks like a 
young horse.” 

The gale was indeed severe, and the Lady Graves, before night closed in, 
was lying-to under a main-staysail in a sea literally running mountains high ; 
but the Indiaman behaved extremely well, and climbed over the rolling waves as 
if replete with instinct. The fleet were scattered—each ship taking care of 
herself, for in bad weather the exertions for individual safety supersede all other 
considerations of a general nature ; yet occasionally we could see a ship or two 
on the crest of some enormous billow, as her masts and rigging came against the 
light of the sky. 

Mr. Allen had the middle watch, and of course Pascoe and myself shared it 
with him. The gale still raged in all its fury, but everything was snug, and the 
watch having nothing to do, stowed themselves away from the cold, although ready 
in an instant to start up and obey ordere. It was fourbells when the forecastle 
mate (the sixth), Mr. Purvis, came aft and joined us on the quarter-deck, to 
windward of the eapstan, against which we were standing, and holding on by a rope 
extended fore and aft. ‘This is a pretty sea-boat, Purvis,’ said the second 
officer; ** she comes up and falls off with all the grace of a lady of fashion in a 
ball-room, and tops the seas as easy as a gannet.” 

‘Yes, she behaves well, Sir,” replied Purvis; ‘but I really wish the watch 
was out. D—n all watches,—any body should have mine for a trifle. But, 
yo-hoy, reefers, it’s past four bells,—where’s the goblet and glasses,—the bread- 
basket and cheese ; have you fergot this is the middle watch?” 

«* They waited for orders, I believe,” said Allen; *‘ but bear a hand, Pascoe ; 
tell the quartermaster to get his lantern ready, and away down and¥fetch up the 
grub; this breeze has given me an appetite; can we muster nothing but bread 
and hees-wax! I should relish ie ? 

‘*A nice piece of pork pie, Mr. Allen, for instance,” said Pascoe; **T saw 
the Captain’s steward stow away one last night in this hurricane-house,” laying 
bis hand upon the safe that was fixed to the drum-head of the capstaly; ‘* don't 
you think it would eat better than weevily bread and rotten cheese?” 

‘* Hold your tongue, youngster, and don't be speaking disrespectfully.of the 
Company’s provisions,” said Allen; * but was it a large pie?” - 

“It had a beautiful build, Sir,” returned Pascoe; ‘there would just be 
enough for a glorious tuck-vut; it seemed to be made on purpose for such a 
night as this, if we could only get at it.”’ 

** Aye, there's the rub,’ exclaimed Purvis, feeling the bars with a little more 
strength of hand than conscience could properly sanction, but they resisted his 
efforts. ‘There, be off with you, youngster, we must be content with the 
usual fare, and away went Pascoe with the quartermaster. ‘It is ha too, 
to have sucha delicious morsel close to us and not even to be allowed {6 look 
at it.” 

‘‘T know where there’s one or two bars loose,” said I, ‘*and they may be 
removed with very little difficulty; I’ll unship them, Mr. Purvis, if you'll take 
the pie in tow.” 
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_—‘*Then I am resigned,” said the worthy clergyman ; “ ‘thy will be done,’ ” | 
and he again composed himself in his cot. ‘* What's all this uproar!” shouted 
Major Campbell ; « is there any danger!” We did not dare to trifle with him, 
_ Aud therefore remained silent, but the cadets loudly vociferated that the ship had 
, Sprung a leak in the main-hatchway, and was going down. “And you all in ; 

your beds, young men !—for shame, for shame !—turn out and see if you cannot 
render assistance.” “And I will go also,”’ said the parson. The gale had 
_ Somewhat lulled, and the sail she had set not keeping her sufficiently steady, the 
| ship rolled heavily to windward, and several seas washed clean over us. The 
| cadets in a body crept out of their cots, and were partly dressed, when Mr. 
| Allen's voice resounded through the speaking trumpet down the companion— 
| * Rouse cut the idlers, and send them up directiy, or she'll roll her keel out!” 
| Away rushed the cadets to the companion ladder, and a desperate struggle took 
| Place for precedency. Pascoe and I renewed our groans louder than vefore, 
| when a tremendous rush of water came tumbling down the companion hatch ; 
shrieks and yells followed, and the cadets rolling over one another, and halloing 
| out with all their might, effectually roused overy soul in the cabine, and out 
| came Tremenhere. ‘* Quartermaster, a light here!” he called out, and oid | 
, Johnson speedily made his appearance with a lantern, and was sovn followed by 

Paseoe and myself with another, for we had gone forward and got up the fore- 
scuttle. The dim rays of ihe lights showed us the unfortunate cadets huddled 
up together, some on their knees, others flat on their faces, some clinging round 
each other's necks, and all in the utmost state of terror, soaked to the skin, and 
not a little bruised in their attempts to get away. 

“Why, what’s all this!” exclaimed Tremenhere—* whatare you doing out of 
your cets, young gentlemen, and shrieking as if old Davy was twisting your 
necks into grannies’ knots !” 

“Ask the midshipmen, Sir,” said Beaumgardte; ‘they told us the ship was 
sinking, and wd 

‘“‘Have you stowed away the buckets.” whispered Pascoe to old Johnson, 
and receiving a knowing wink in reply, he left me to fight it out; but in another 
instant I heard him hailing, ‘* Grummett, Mr. Allen wants you;” and I im- 
mediately followed him and found the watch and idlers setting the close-reefed 
maintop-sail. 

“ Did we do it well, Pascoe ?’”’ asked Purvis—‘ Johnson had one bucket, Jack- 
son had another, and I a third—did we hit the proper time for a wash!” 

**Most admirably so, Mr. Purvis,” replied Pascoe: ‘the cadets made sure 
it was all over with them when the water came pouring down, and they roared 
so loud, that Mr. Tremenhere turned out, and I am afraid we shall have some 
squally looks.” 

‘* Never mind—away to duty now, and show yourselves smart,” said 
diy ‘*it will soon blow over, and we are all tarred with the same brush, you 
now.” 

‘The chief-mate came on deck ; but Pascoe and myself were in the main- 
top. He said a few words to Mr. Allen, and finding everything in order, he 
went below again, and turned in. 

The next day the gale increased, and the maintopsail was once more handed, 
so that we were, as before, reduced to the mainstaysail. Towards evening it 
lulled, and one of the ships, a large Chinaman, hoisted her colours at the top- 
masthead, union downwards, whilst the reports of her guns as signals of distress 
were faintly heard mingling with the howling of the storm. She lay to leeward 
of us, and the frigate was about two miles to windward. We repeated the 
signal and bore up, and the man-of-war followed the example. We found the 
Chinaman wae making water very fast, and the captain, fearful of not keeping 
her afloat through the night, was desirous of quitting her altogether: his boats 
were in readiness, ours and the frigates were also sent; and after much labour 
and great risk we succeeded in taking out every living soul befere dark, without 
any material accident happening. The deserted ship, under a close-reefed 
maintopsail, with her helm lashed adee, formed an object for careful watchful- 
ness during the night; and the consideration that she was alone, without 
succour, on the wide waters carried with it a melancholy interest. Her captain 
never quitted the deck, but kept his eyes almost constantly upon the craft, ex- 
pecting every moment to be her last. Towards morning the weather moderated, 
and the Chinaman was still afloat—unmanned and unmanaged, she had weather- 
ed the strength of the gale. Daylight at length broke—a beauteous, gorgeous, 
red-flushed daylight,—and the boats were lowered down and manned, pursuant to 
a signal from the frigate for the purpose of returning to the China ship to see if 
anything could be done to save her. 
length from its destination, when the bows of the immense fabric were seen to 
recede from the wind-—her stem rose high in the air, her head gradually settled 








The flotilla had got about half a cable’s ; 





down, and the proud ship that had so lately stemmed the waves, in a few minutes 
disappeared for ever, carrying with her a cargo which could not be worth leas 
than eighty thousand pounds. The boats returned, the fleet was collected 





**In tow!” reiterated Purvis, you mean to take it in toto; but ‘lead us not 
into temptation ;’ why, it will be a downright act of plunder, and may bring me | 
to the bar as a robber.” 

** According to Grummett’s account,” said the second mate, ‘you must be 
brought to the bar before you perpetrate the theft. ‘* Well, well, I warn you 
not to steal the Captain's pie, unless indeed the breach is very practicable ; still 
I warn you against the consequences, though, if you should commit such an act 
of felony, and Grummett will stand pie-lot, why, I shall expect my full share, to 
induce me to keep the secret.” 

‘*Me no tieve ’em, me take ’em,” returned Purvis, laughing; “ but come, 
Grummett, it is evident you have been at the trick before, or how the devil | 
should you become acquainted with the insecurity of the safe.” 

“Indeed, Mr. Purvis, you wrong me,” replied I, *' it was only done to-day | 
when one of the sodgers fetched way to looard, and stove it in with his head. I 
saw the steward myself bungling at it with a hammer, to make all fast whilst the | 
carpenters were battening the hatches down; but he only made patch-work of 
it, and so slued the capstan round, that the place might not be seen to windard ; | 
it is a most delicious pie, Mr. Purvis!” 

«« Saw wood, then, my boy,” said Purvis; “but avast a minute, here comes | 
Pascoe, he must lend us a band.” 

Pascoe appeared with the quartermaster, carrying a basket, which was depo- 
sited on the deck, and jammed up with swabs, and secured by marline to the 
capstan pauls, whilst a dry sail was spread to sit upon. 


* * * * During this colloquy on the deck, a different scene was enact- | 
} 











ing at the capstan-head. ‘* There's the grog and biscuit, Mr. Purvis,” said Pas- 
coe. ‘* The cadets in the steerage—there’s not one of them snoozing—bvegged 
hard to know how the weather is, and I told them we were past all safety, and 
had got into deep water, the gale was increasing, and Mr. Allen had sent me | 
down for the ship's bible, to read prayers to the watch before we went down.” 

‘* Poor devils, we'll have some sport with them, presently,”’ returned Purvis. 
‘* Pork pie or cheese, that’s the question ; now, who would eat cheese when he 
could get pork pie !—and if we don't consume it somebody else will, for it was | 
made to be eaten, and so, Grummett, shove out the bars.”’ 

“ There they go, Sir,” said I, displacing them with very little trouble; ‘ they’re 
gone, Mr. Purvis.” 

** And out comes the pie,’’ added he, abstracting it through the aperture. 
‘Here, Pascoe, puckalow the dish, and hand it over to Mr. Allen.” 

“ Aye, aye, Sir,” returned Pascoe, ‘it shall never be said that I disobeyed | 
the orders of a superior officer; and now, Mr. Allen - 

“Oh you pi-rats!” exclaimed Allen, placing the dish on the deck. ‘ But 
there, don’t make a noise, but sit down and share it out ,”” and he commenced 
Singing in an under tone— 

*‘ They say little pigs make very good pork.” 

The pie was consumed, and a most delicious one it was—the grog went round 
—the empty dish was carefully restored to the safe—the bars were refastened, | 
and the middle watch atan end. The Quartermaster and Pascoe took the bas- | 
ket below, and the latter reported that the cadets were dreadfully alarmed ; in- | 
deed, the motion of the ship was incessant, and the dashing of the waters, and 
horrible creaking of bulk-heads, was no very pleasant music to terrified minds. | 
We held a consultation, and I was sent below into the steerage, where I com- 
menced groaning most piteously. ‘* Who's that?” inquired one of the cadets; | 
** what's the matter?” 

** Matter enough,” I replied; ‘tie ship is expected to go overboard every 
minute, and every timber in her will be afloat.” 

** Lud have mercy upon us!” solemnly ejaculated another, “ you don’t say 


” 
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“Oh!” groaned I, “ my poor mother!’’—a heavy sea struck us at that mo- 
ment, and gave the Lady Graves a tremendous shxking. * Oh! there it comes 
— what shall I do? we must all go to the bottom.” 

‘Oh dear! there goes my watch out of my cot,” muttered a third,—* Oh, the 
devil, what's this?’ (I had pitched a wet swab into his bed ;) ‘* why, here's one 
of the ship’s mops tumbled right through the deck !” 


Piss Aye, aye,” returned I, her seams ate opening very fast; I got my foot 
jammed betwixt a couple of the planks justnow. Oh, oh, it’s all over with us ” 
The men began to jog the hand pumps, and the clattering noise added consi- 
de rably to the confusion,—« There's the chain-pumps going, and every ont of 


you must turn out and take a spell, though it will only prolong existence for a 
short time.” 


Grummett,” exclaimed Pascoe, who now joined me, “‘ where are vou ?”— 
Oh,” groaned I. **¢ hn, messmate,”’ continued he, ‘this is enough to make the 
stout heart quail! The carpenter has found a hole in the main-hatchway, and 
there’s six feet water in the p iraps.”"—* Oh,” groaned I again, ‘and ** Ob,” 
groaned Pascoe; whilst we could hear the cadets repeating their prayers, and 
imploring for mercy, and amongst them Beaumgardte was one of the loudest 
a Is there no hope, Mr. Pascoe!” inquired a voice that we did not expect to 
Hear, and which we knew to be the Rev. Mr. C—'s—*' Oh,” groaned Pascoe 


together, and the wind coming round in our favour, we soon quitted this inhos- 

pitable climate, and enjoyed a fine run through the Mozambique Channel, 

sighted Point de Galle, in the island of Ceylon; on the 26th of August made 

St. Thomas's Mount and the Pullicat Hills ; and on the following morning moor- 

ed ship in Madras roads, about two miles from the shore.—[ To be continued.] 
—»_—— 


MEMOIRS OF SIR H. DAVY. 


Memoirs of the Life of Sir Humphry Davy, Bart. By his Brother, John Davy, 
M.D.F.R.S. 2 vols. 8vo. Longman & Co. 

Five years since, appeareda* Memior of Sir Humphry Davy,’ from the pen 
of Dr. Paris. ‘The biographer intimated in his preface, that the task was under- 
taken with the permission of Lady Davy, who politely furnished information and 
mnaterials. The work was not unwelcome: we have not heard that Lady Davy 
complained that it lowered her husband's character; but, his brother is of a 
different opinion, and, in the volumes before us, in many passages contradicts or 
corrects the earlier Memoir. Truth is assuredly an important matter, and much 
should be sacrificed ia its cause; but, we cannot discover that Dr. Paris has 
gone very far astray in his facts; we rather think, the chief complaint should 
be against the manner in which be has employed his materials, and a certain air 
of levity diffused over his narrative. 

It was, however, partly for the purpose of correcting the biography by Dr. 
Paris, that the present Memoir was undertaken. ‘* There appeared,” says Dr. 
Davy, ‘*to be much in it that was objectionable, many things which were in- 
correct, and that the general tone and tendency of it were to lower the character 
of my brother in public estimation: not, indeed, as a man of science and an 
original inquirer, but as a man and a philosopher ; and to deliver his name to 
posterity with a sullied reputation, charged with faults which he would have 
indignantly repelled if living, and which it has become my duty, believing the 


| charges to be unfounded, not to allow to pass unrefuted, now he is no more.’’— 


Some of these new readings of the Life appear unimportant: others are of no 
public interest, and some bestow a graver air on circumstances which Dr. Paris, 
in his ambling way, had treated lightly. We forbear to detail these differences : 
the chief worth of the Memoir lies not in correcting small errors, but in the 
memoranda, scientific notes, original letters, now for the first time printed from 


| the note-books, journals, and manuscripts of Sir Humphry Davy. The Memoir 
| is, in fact, rather a collection of materials arranged in chronological erder, than 


a Biography calculated for posterity; but, in the eyes of many, it will be more 
welcome thana more condensed work. We have Sir Humphry here limned at 
full length as a man of science, a philosopher, a poet, and a gentleman, he is 
to be examined asa statue, which may be seen on all sides, rather than as a 
picture, which has but one point of view. 

We knew Sit Humphry Davy: he was one of the most various and accom- 
plished men of histime. In science he stood nearly without a rival; he was an 
elegant and observing writer; a poet of some powers, and his manners were 
graceful and winning. Of his merits in prose composition, Sir Walter Scott 
spoke with high commendation in his review of “ Salmonia.” ‘“ He was,” says 
Southey, ‘‘an extraordinary man; he would have excelled in any department of | 
art or science to which he directed the powers of his mind: he had all the | 


| elements of a poet, he only wanted the art—I have seen beautiful verses of his.”’ 


Coleridge too, to whom he was reeomimended by his fundness for planning poems 


| which he never finished, spoke with enthusiasm of his poetical genius. He 


differed from most of his scientific brethren in breadth of character, and also in 
the easy and courteous way of communicating the results of experiments, and | 
the fruits of his studies. He was, indeed, in almost all things, the opposite of 
those scientific boors, who, proud of some trivial discovery, seem giants in their 
own esteem, and talk contemptuously of all other pursuits. It was even more 
pleasant to go astray in speculation with him, than to go right with some others 
of his brethren; he led you by wizard streams, by fairy knolls, and through 
enchanted valleys, where you ate delicious fruits, and drank poetic draughts : 
with the others, you stumbled over rough crags and parched wildernesses, where 


no shelter was to be found, nor water equal to the thirst of a mouse. Poetry | 
brightened his science, aud enabled him to soften her severities, and render her | 
acceptable to lovers of beauty as well as the followers of truth. His mind was 
not ‘ bounded in its range to a stone-cast;" he was not one of those who bore 
holes in the earth with an auger, and Jose their sight gazing into them: he had 


a heart, a soul, and a taste for all; nay, like the hero of his illustrious friend’s 
song—he could, 


Liester Salmon, make asbift 


To shoot a mawkin in the drift. 

In his youth he was fund of legendary stories, and skilfol in rendering the 
classic poets into English verse. When scarce fifteen years old, be commenced 
that system of self-education, on which genius rears 80 many lasting monuments ; 
at first, he was a student by fits and starts, or rather he divided his tune among 
too mai,y studies to make great progress in any; but before he was seventeen 


| we find him laying out all his leisure on chemistry, physics, logic, and mathe- ; 
‘ 
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matics. He made memoranda of all on which he meditatec ; he wrote poems 


too, and planned romances, and, better still, before he was twenty composed 
those Essays on “ Heat and Light,” which announced that a new and original 
thinker had arisen. “I have,” he said, in one of his boyish note-books, ‘neither 
riches, nor power, nor birth, to recommend mc; yet, I trust, I shall not be of 
less service to mankind than if I had been borne with these advantages.” He 
had not long written these words, before he was elected Lecturer on Chemistry 
in the Royal Institution—and thereafter his course was in light. His earnest 
and enthusiastic manner, the brightness of his eyes, and the poetic beauty, yet 
scientific accuracy of his language, attracted listeners of all classes. “The Boy 
of Penzance,” as some scoffingly called him, for he was then not more than 
twenty-four years old, triumphed ever much sinister augury ; he made a high 
reputation, and not only kept, but widened it. But we have no wish, either to 
write his life or describe his inventions: he died much too early—not for his 
feme, but for his country, and must ever rank among the benefactors of mankind. 

We have alluded to his memoranda: much of it is scientific, part of it is 


| Political, some is devotional, and there are many remarks on men and manners 


of the countries wherein he travelled. The following sketches have the merit 
of being brief > they were written in 1813 :— 

** Vauquelin was in the decline of life when I first saw bim in 1813,—a man 
who gave me the idea of the French chemists of another age; belonging rather 
to the pharmaceutical laboratory than to the philosophical one: yet he lived in 
the Jardindu Roi. Nothing could be more singular than his manners, his life, 
and his ménage. Two old maiden ladies, the Mademoiselles de Fourcroy, 
sisters of the professor of that name, kept hia house. I remember the first time 
that I entered it, 1 was ushered into a sort of bed-chamber, which hkewise 
served as a drawing-room. One of these ladies was in bed, but employed in 
preparations for the kitchen; and was actually paring truffles. Vauquelin 
wished some immediately to be dressed for my breakfast, and I had some 
difficulty to prevent it. Nothing could be more extraordinary than the sim- 
plicity of his conversation ;—he had not the slightest tact, and, even in the 
presence of young ladies, talked of subjects which, since the paradisaical times, 
never have been the objects of common conversation. 

** Cuvier had even in his address and manner the character of a superior man ; 
—much general power and eloquence in conversation, and a great variety of 
information on scientific as well as popular subjects. I should say of him, that 
he is the most distinguished man of talents I have known; but I doubt if he is 
entitled to the appeliation of a man of genius.” 

‘De Humboldt was one of the moat agreeable men I have ever known; 
social, modest, full of intelligence, with facilities of every kind: almost too 
fluent in conversation. His travels display his spirit of enterprise. His works 
are monuments of the variety of his knowledge and resources.” 

“Gay Lussac was quick, lively, ingenious, and profound, with great activity of 
mind, and great facility of manipulation. I should place him at the head of the 
living chemists of France.” 

* Bertholiet was a most amiable man; when the friend of Napoleon even, 
always good, conciliatory, and modest, frank and candid. He had no airs, and 
many graces. In every way below La Place in intellectual powers, he appeared 
superior to him in moral qualities; Berthollet had no appearance of a man of 
genius, but one could not look on La Place's physioguomy without being con- 
vinced that he was.a very extraordinary man.” 

“La Place, when a minister of Napoleon, was rather formal and grand in 
manner, with an air of protection rather than of courtesy. He spoke like a man 
not merely feeling his own power, but wishing that others should be immediately 
conscious of it. I have heard, from good authority, that he was exceedingly 
proud of his orders, and that he had the star of the order of Re-union affixed to 
his dressing-gown. This was in 1813. In 1820, when I saw him again, his 
master had fallen. His manners were altered. He had become mild and gentle- 
man-like ; and had a softer tone of voice, and more grace in the forms of saluta- 
tation. I remember the first day I saw him, which was, I believe, in November, 
1813. On my speaking to him of the atomic theory in chemistry, and expres- 
sing my belief that the science would ultimately be referred to mathematicai 
laws, similar to those which he had so profoundly and successfully established 
with respect to the mechanical properties of matter, he treated my idea in a tone 
bordering on contempt, asif angry that any results in chemistry could, even in 
their future possibilities, be compared with his own labours. When I dined with 
him, in 1820, he discussed the same opinion with acumen and candour, and 
allowed all the merit of John Dalton. It is true our positions had changed. 
He was now amongst thie old aristocracy of France, and was no longer the 
intellectual head of the new aristocracy ; and, from a young aod humble aspirant 
to chemical glory, I was about to be called, by the voice of my colleagues, to a 
chair which had been honoured by the last days of Newton.” 

** Sir Joseph Banks was a good-humoured and liberal man, free and various in 
conversational power, a tolerable botanist, and generally acquainted with natural 
history. He had not much reading, and no profound information. He was 
always ready to promote the objects of men of science ; but he required to be 
regarded as a patron, and readily swallowed gross flattery. When he gave 
anecdotes of his voyages he was very entertaining and unaffected. A courtier 
in character, he was a warm friend to a good King. In his relations to the 
Royal Society he was too personal, and made his house a circle too like a 
Court.” 

From his ‘‘ Salmonia,”’ passages, with all the feeling of a poet, and the eye of 
a painter, might be selected ; they are in prose, a specimen in verse may be 
preferred :— 





The Mediterranean Pine. 
Montpelier, Jan. 14, 1814. 
Thy hues are green as is the vernal tint 
Of those fair meads where Isis rolls along 
Her silver floods. And not amongst the snows, 
Nor on the hoary mountain’s rugged crest, 
Is thy abode ; but on the gentle hill, 
Amongst the rocks, and by the river’s side, 
Rises thy graceful and majestic form, 
Companion of the olive and the vine, 
And that Hesperian tree whose golden fruit 
Demands the zephyr warmed by southern suns, 
In winter thou art verdant as in spring,— 
Unchangeable in beauty; and thy reign 
Extends from Calpe to the Bosphorus. 
Beneath thy shade the Northern African 
Seeks shelter from the sunshine ; and the Greek 
In Tempe’s vale, forms from thy slender leaves 
A shepherd’s coronal. Fanes of the Gods 
Of Egypt and of Greece majestic rise 
Amidst thy shades ; and to the memory, 
Oh lovely tree! thy resting-places bring 
All that is glorious in our history,— 
The schools where Socrates and Plato taught,— 
The rocks where Grecian freedom made her stand,— 
The Roman virtue,—the Athenian art,— 
The hills from which descended to mankind 
The light of faith,—from which the shepherd gave 
The oracles of heaven, and Israel saw, 
The sacrificial offering of her guilt, 
The blood of the atonement, shed in vain, 
When Salem fell, and her offending race 
Were scatter'd as the dust upon the blast. 
As we exhibited specimens of the Biography by Dr. Paris, it seems but fair 
that we should quote a passage or two from the ‘* Memoirs” of Dr Jobn Davy ; 








we insert the description of the person of his eminent brother; it is perhaps a 
little too minute, but it brings Sir Humphry full before us :-— 

“He was of middle statue, about five feet seven inches high ; but appeared 
shorter, perbaps from the just proportions and symmetry of his make. His 
hands and feet were small, and his bones in general small; but his muscles 
were comparatively large, especially of the lower extremities, in consequence of 
which he was well adapted for those exercises and sports of the field and river 
in which be delighted. He could walk well, and bear fatigue for a long time ; 
his arms and shoulders were, he used to say, less able than his legs; yet their 
strength was perfectly adequate to the management of the salmon rod, and the 
laborious amusement of salmon fishing ; and there were few anglers who could 
throw the fly further on the water, or with greater steadiness and delicate 
precision; and he was quick in the use of his gun, and amongst good shots a 
very tolerable one, especially in that kind of shooting which requires an active 
hand and eye, as snipe shooting. His chest was well formed and rather ample, 
and his breathing’ perfectly good, and he was a good swimmer; yet in early life, 
as noticed by himself in his * Researches,’ his respiration was wnusvally rapid, 
twenty-six In the minute, which is about six above the average ; people in health 
generally making twenty respirations in the minute. As he grew older this 
quickness of breathing diminished; and latterly I believe it was rather slower 
than is usual. 

‘His neck was rather long and slender: his head was rather small, its sur- 


face smooth and rounded, without any striking protuberauces : the occipital part 
was small, the forehead ample and elevated, and very beautifully rising, wide and 
gently arched. His face was oval and rather small; but, owing to the ex- 
pansion of forehead, not apparently so. His features were not perfectly regular ; 
the nose aquiline, and broad at its base ; the mouth rather large, the under lip 
prominent and full; the teeth not large but irregular; his eyes were light hazel, 


and well furmed; his hair and eyebrows were also light brown; the latter were 
scanty, the former abundant, and very fine and glossy, with a tendency to curl. 
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SHe Albion. 
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- : ; se : : j tion winter on the 
ing to me about it, and expressing his the beginning of June, might, he thinks, with proper exer 

yan ng f ite Un cars soa ta de alee he might use tn vpedking of Athabesca, and be thus ready for an early start the following season. It — 

: iedy’s bait. His chin was delicate, and his complexicn fair, with a good deal | consist of 2 officers, and 16 or 18 men, artificers, yet accustomed to use the oar, 


. sive to the feelings such ascould easily be supplied from the corps of Marines, or Sappers and 
° a d = nb nar vagrovt wee ety en Sent ee pleasing, I might Miners. Previous notice being sent to the Hudson's Bay Company 8 paste, 
pthc er H ‘e lene ile was so; and his eyes were wonderfully bright, and there would be little difficulty in providing the requisite supplies of Pemmican ; 
rahe tert fe oft li ht when animated. His voice was full-toned | and two boats, built of white cedar, for lightness, might thus be certainly launcked 
pr ea a : tin is it which impressed his hearers, and made it on the M:Kenzie, in sufficient time to descend in it to the sea, and cemplete the 
ant wrerercnyag hes Sened a lady, who resided in a distant part of the interval between Sir John Franklin's and Capt. Beechey’s extremes the same 
ee ee nit him, remark ‘that she hardly ever remembered lis season. This would be abouta half of the whole remaining task accomplished ; 
a —y cnneet some notice of his voice being made. It was _and, in some respects, the most interesting half, because it Is so near the Russian 
uame'Somng an aie ted to express feeling, that kind which was predominant | posts, that, if not soon accomplished by us, it will almost certainly be traced, at 
ete a saa poetical, —and equally well adapted to convey tenderness no distant interval, by them, and the honour thus lost to us of accomplishing 


and kindness. Without a musical ear, or a quick perception of the difference 


| the whole single-handed. In the meantime, however, the stores and equipment 


ied its i so acquired a manner | for the ensuing year should be forwarded, by other hands, to the east end of 
ees, WoO aiiens Ge syste sat a fault with, and yet | Great Bear Lake, where a winter residence should be erected, to which, as a 
poe nc reeable to a mixed audience. I recollect at the first anniversary rendezvous, the coasting party should proceed on their og As oy as 
patos a Royal Society, at which he appeared in his capacity of President, possible the following season, the whole should again proceed a pi 
after the cloth was removed, and he had addressed the company ina speech which | the Copper-mine ; and making direct for Point Turnagain, “ " De on horn 
was extremely well received, the gentleman who sat next me (and who was not been already surveyed by Sir John Franklin, they should coast thenc 1t éaatien 
aware that I was his brother), turned to me and said, he was sure the President ward, the prevailing wind and current insuring a rapid — ~f om 7 
was not musical; that his voice was very fine, but it was deficient in just musical | to expectation, the bottom of Regent’s Inlet should eg rp pra pang 
modulation. ‘The person who made this remark was, I believe, an amateur | passage is found to exist south of Boothia, the party woul Dy a \ — 2 
musician, and a distinguished critic in the science of sounds. His senses | nect Point Turnagain with James Ross’s western-most lan : . he : . - 
generally were acute, and well fitted for active life, and the successful pursuit of cumstances prove favourable, may even pass the point pre y, ae - 
physical science, in which they are the messengers of information, and unless | Magnetic Pole, and determine the outline of coast to the —" iwar 4,8, : F, 
quick and accurate, may retard and lead astray even the most correct and pene- | all events, navigating this sea in the summer, (which Capt. Ross only visited in 


trating minds.” 


successive winters,) it would determine, beyond dispute, the practicability of a 


The world has now materials from which the character of Sir Humphrey | ship passing through it, on which the greatest doubt yet remaining of accom- 


Davy may be formed; to this work all future biographers must have recourse. 
——= 


plishing the whole passage by sea, now hinges. And if, as is Most probable 
there be a passage to the southward of Boothia, and a simultaneous expedition 
with this, were sent to Wager River, it would not be necessary for the party to 


ANOTHER EXPEDITION TO THE ARCTIC REGIONS. | urn by way of the Copper mine and Hodeon’s Bay territories ; but, proceeding 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL sociETY.—Feb. 8. 
Sir John Barrow in the chair. A communication was read from Dr. Richard- 
son, R.N., on the subject of further Expeditions to the Northern Shores of 
America,—prefaced by a letter from Dr. Fitton, pressing, in his own name, and 


boldly to the south-east, it would be certain of meeting friends and shelter on 

the Hudson's Bay coast. ' 
Such are the extensive views embraced in Dr. Richardson’s paper ; and it was 

afterwards announced from the chair, that a Committee of the Society (consisting 


that of other members of the Society, the expediency of another enterprise of of Sir John Barrow, Sir Edward Parry, Sir John Franklin, Captains Beaufort, 


this description. 

Dr. Richardson's paper commenced with observing, that the remarkable drift 
of the ice in Baffin’s Bay, which had lately released so many of the imprisoned 
whalers, by carrying them 600 miles to the southward in sixty days,—together 
with Captain Back’s recent observations of a constant current setting to the 
eastward along the north shore of America,—and the similar observations made 
ten years ago by Sir Edward Parry,—all rendered the existence of a passage 
from sea to sea, in this direction, so extremely probable, that we may be certain 
(interested as England has shown herself in its discovery for above three centuries) 
that she will never ontirely give up the investigation tillthe issue is certain. 
She may be more or less active, at any given period, according to circumstances , 
but successive generations will again and again revert to the inquiry, till either 
it be crowned with succeas, or the indubitable discovery is made of an insur- 
mountabie barrier. Under these circumstances, then, and diligent as the present 
generation has been in this search, it seems a duty, on the part of the officers 
who have been trained ia it, to record their deliberate views and opinions on the 
subject, for the guidance of the present, or some following generation :—and he 
is willing to set the example in his own person, in hopes that it may be followed 
by others. 

The great question, he proceeds to observe, resolves into two separate and 
distinct ones, viz 1. Whether a practicable passage exists for a ship along the 
whole line of continent between Behring’s Straits and Baffin's Bay ’—and, 2. 
Whether there are means readily at our command, by which, waiving this in- 
quiry for the present, at least the entire line of coast may be traced, and its out- 
line and character determined with reasonable precision? Between these two 
inquiries there is no necessary counexion,—on the contrary, it is, perhaps, im- 
possible to combine them : but, at the same time, there is no necessary rivalry 
either; nor is it worthy a thought which is the more interesting. Both, Dr 
Richardson contends, deserve, and, he is persuaded, both will yet obtain, more 
investigation ; if not now, at some future time; and of the ultimate answer to 
both he has himself no doubt ; for he isconfident tlat there is such a passage, 
and also that there are at least two ways, if not more, by which, with very little 
effort or sacrifice, large additions may be certainly made to our present knowledge 
of the coast. But as, from the nature of his past experience, his opinion on the 
second of theee questions may be considered of more value than on the first, 
he confines himself, in his present communication, to that with which he is 
most conversant,—not abandoning the advocacy of his opinion, as above stated, 
regarding the other also, but trusting that he leaves it in better hands. 

With regard to the examination of the coast, then, he thinks it right first to 
advert to the u/t/tty of its prosecution ;—not that, generally speaking, scientific 
research should be thus weighed, for its uses generally appear unly when ite 
results are made known, and are often not susceptible of being predicted ; but 
that, on the present occasion, much may be said ia favour of further inquiry, 
even on the data already in our possession. To the attempts already made to 
discover a north-west passage England owes the discovery of North America 
itself, pregnant with consequences beyond human calculation; together with 
the Hudson’s Bay fur trade, the Newfoundland cod-fishery, the Davis’s Straits 
whale-fishery, and all the other similar results directly flowing from it. At the 
same time, England has also contracted obligations by the same means. She 
has acquired the sovereignty of a mumber of native tribes, whom her merchants 
employ, as they find requisite, in their commerce ; but of whom the country at 
large is also bound to take occasional cognizance, with the view of allaying their 
feuds, instructing their ignorance, and improving their moral and economical 
condition. Their country also is more worthy of minute investigation than is 
usually thought; and may reward this even pecuniarily. Inexhaustible coal 
mines skirt the Rocky Mountains through twelve degrees of latitude; beds of 


coal also crop to the surface in many other places along the Arctic coast; veins | 


of lead ore traverse the rocks of Coronation Gulf; copper is found on the banks 


of the Copper-mine; and whales abound off Cape Bathurst. In a word, it is | 


the duty of England to visit this coast from time to time, and it may be her 
interest to explore it thoroughly : nor, in making the attempt, will she be without 
the example, or it may almost be called the rivalry, of active and stirring neigh- 
bours. The government of the United States systematically sends exploring 
parties beyond its frontiers, partly to acquire topographical knowledge, partly to 
impress the Indian population more strongly with an opimon of its power and 
good intentions, than can be done by the mere presence of bodies of men solely 
engaged in commercial pursuits. And the Russians pursue precisely the same 
policy, both on the northern shores of Asia and north-western of America; 
one of their most distinguished naval officers, Baron Wrangel, commanding on 


both coasts, with one or more ships of war constantly at his dispositiun for this | 


very purpose. 


The motive for exertion in this quarter being thus before us, the next inquiry is, | 


as to the means, and most favourable direction ; hie observations on which, Dr 
Richardson prefaces with a brief view of the actual state of our knowledge of 
this coast, and the history of its acquisition. 


The entire northern coast of America, from Behring’s Straits to Baffin's Bay, 


extends, in round numbers, to 103 degrees of longitude; of which, about six 


areunknown between Capt. Beechey's and Sir John Franklin’s discoveries to 
the westward ; about ten more between Sir John Franklin's and Capt. James 
Ross's; and about one between the latter and Capt. Back’s, tesides nearly 200 


miles east from these to the south-east extremity of Regent's Inlet. With 
these exceptions, the whole has been mapped in two, or, including Capt. Back’s 


expedition, (which yet from circumstances, was prevented from adding much to | 


the previously known coast line,) in three boating expeditions, each occupying 


buta few weeksof asingle summer and each accoinplished without any ma- | 


terial accident. There is no roum, therefore, for despondency, or even much 


anxiety, regarding the issue of other similar enterprises ; and, in fact, two plans | 
based on this review alike of what bas been done, and what yet remains to do, 


offer themselves spontaneously for consideration, each holding out fair prospects 
of even brilliant sueeess, 

One was pointed eut by Sir John Franklin as far back as 1828, and is, indeed, 
a mere modification, though an important one, of that which Capt. Lyons was 
sont to execute in 1824, and which was defeated by the accident of his passing 
to the southward, instead of to the northward, of Southampton Island, and 


being afterwards unable to beat up Sir Thoinas Roe’s Welcome. It is to send 


a ship, or ships, to Wager River, to examine especially its northern shore, where | 


it is possible that there may even be a passage into Regent's Inlet, as its present 
delineation resta on no sufficient authority: and supposing that a passage were 
thus found, the discovery would be, at least, highly inter: sting, and might be 


not less important. But suppesing that there were no passage, still, there could | 
’ ’ ; 


be no great difficulty in transporting boats across the intervening land; and then, 
with the ships remaining in Wager River, as depots fer supp! 


Invest gation, both nerth and west, might be accomplished with little or no risk 
if a practicable paseage to the westward exists south of Boothia, as seems 
prova le, even Point Tornagain might be thus reached; and to the northwest, 
the magnetical observations made by Captain James Ross on the supposed site 
of the Magnetic Pole, might be verified and completed. 

Bat in coajunction with this, Dr. Richardson sinks that it would he extremaly | 
interesting ; 


» Start an exped:tion also from the westward 


and to his views on 
this head, he next invites 


attention, 
party leaving _ - . - . ’ . . , 
‘\ party leaving England in the Hudson's Bay C ompany’s ship, which sails in 


plies, any extent of | 


Back, Maconochie, Dr. Richardson, and Mr. Woodbine Parish,) was appointed 
to take the whole subject into consideration, and report specially on it to the 
Council. The result will be communicated to a future meeting ; and, mean- 
while, Dr. Richardson’s paper will be printed for circulation. Sir John Franklin 
added a few words, concurring generally with Dr. Richardson's conclusions, 
but with some further explanations. The meeting was numerous, notwithstanding 
the inclemency of the weather, and took much interest inthe proceedings.— 
London Athenaum. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL AND STATISTICAL TABLE FOR 
THE YEAR 1835. 
JANUARY. 

3. From accounts published, it appears that Savings Banks are rapidly in- 
creasing in Paris. In 1832, the amount of deposits was about four millions of 
francs—in 1833 it was double that sum—and in 1834 it had increased to 18 
millions (£700,000). The receipts of the lottery had decreased in proportion. 

5. The general election commenced. 

6. The Quarter’s Revenue was published, showing a decrease of £297,964 
on the quarter, and an increase of £107,031 on the year. 

7. The inquest on the bodies of the persons who lost their lives at Rathcor- 
mack closed, when it appeared that the Jurors could not agree on their verdict ; 
thirteen were for returning a verdict of ** Wilful Murder,” two of ** Manslaughter,” 
and eight of ‘“ Justifiable Homicide.” 

11. Accounts were received of the opening of the Congress of the United 
States, on the 7th of December, when the President delivered a message of 
great length, and announced that the National Debt would be paid off on the lst 
of January, 1836. 

— Mr. Justice Taunton died at his house in Russell-square, aged 62. He 
was raised to the Bench in 1830. 

18. The Earl of Portmore died, aged 62. By his death the title is extinct. 

25. Prince Augustus, Consort of the Queen of Portugal, arrived at Lisbon, 
and was received by the people with great enthusiasm. 

26. A suit was instituted in Paris by the Duke of Cambridge, as guardian of 
the ex-Duke of Brunswick, to ebtain possessiun of his property in France; when 
the Court decided that they had no power to interfere. 

FEBRUARY. 

3. A Commission was appointed by the King, for considering the state of 
the several dioceses in England and Wales, and the several Cathedral and 
Collegiate Churches, with a view to render them most conducive to the efficacy 
of the Established Church. 

5. Lord de Dunstanville died at Knightsbridge, aged 78 

7. Joseph Ady, formerly a member of the society of Friends, was convicted 
at the Old Bailey, of obtaining money under false pretences, and sentenced 
to seven years’ transportation. The sentence was afterwards commuted to one 
year's imprisonment. 

8 Dupuytren, the celebrated surgeon, died at Paris, of pleurisy, aged 56 
years. He left a large fortune, acquired by his professional practice, of which 
he bequeathed £8,000 to found a Professorship of medico-surgical patholegy, 
and £12,000 for the support of 12 superannuated medical men. 

12. The Earl of Darnley died at Cobham Hall, aged 40. His death was 
caused by a wound he received in the foot from a woodman’s bill, while he was 
lopping off a branch. 
| 13. Mr. Henry Hunt died at Alresford, Hants, of paralysis, aged 62. 
| 
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17. General Sebastiani arrived in London as successor to Prince Talleyrand 
in the French Embassy. 

19 The new Parliament assembled, and at two o'clock the Commons proceeded 
| to theelectionof Speaker. Sir C. M. Sutton was proposed by Lord F. Egerton ; 
Sir C. Burrell seconded the motion. Mr, Abercromby was proposed by Mr 
Denison; the motion was seconded by Mr. W. Ord. After some debate, the 
House divided, when the numbers for Sir C. M. Sutton were, 306, and for Mr. 
, Abercromby, 316 ; Majority for Mr. Abercromby, 10. 

21. Returns were published, from which it appeared that 29,130 children 
| were born in Paris during the year 1834, of whom 9,985 were illegitimate. In 
, England and Wales, according to the Medical Gazette, the proportion of illegiti- 
| mate births to legitimate is one in 18. 

22. Inthe Court of King’s Bench, the Duke of Cadaval obtained a verdict of 
£500 damages, against a person of the name of Collins, who had received that 
sum from him under threat of arrest. 

23. Accounts were received of the death of Lord Napior, at Macao, on the 
11th of October, 1834. He was in his 48th year. 

—.The Earl of Scarborough was kil!ed by a fall from his horse while hunting, 
| at Marcome Moor, near Doncaster. His Lordship was in his 75th year. 

24. The King went in State to the House of Lords. In his speech from the 
‘throne, he called the attention of both Houses to the necessity of effecting 

an adjustment of tithes in Ireland—to the expected report of the Corporation 
| Commissioners—to the English Church Commission—to the condition of the 
| Scottish Church, and expressed his confidence in the caution and circumspection 
with which they would apply themselves to the alteration of laws which affected 
very extensive and complicated interests. The address in the Lords was moved 
by the Earl of Hardwicke, and seconded by Lord Gage, and, after some debate, 
| agreed to without adivision. Inthe Commons, the address was moved by Lord 
Sandon, and seconded by Mr. Bramston. Lord Morpeth moved an amendment, 
, expressing a trust that his Majesty’s councils would be directed in the spirit of 


| effective reform, and their regret that various reforms had been interrupted and 
endangered by the dissolution of Parliament. The debate lasted three nighta, 
and on a division, the numbers for the address were 309, and for the amendment 
316 being a majority of seven against Ministers. 

28. The Earl of Nelson, only brother of the first Lord Nelson, died at his 
| residence in Portman equare, aged 78. He was succeeded in his title and 


following. 


—. SirCharles Manners Sutton was raised to the Peerage by the title of | 


Viscount Canterbury. 
MARCH. 
2. A fire broke owt in Marshall-streat, Golden-square, which destroyed pro- 


perty to the amount, it was said, of £50,000 and reduced many poor persons to 
| great distress, 


| Orange Lodges in Ireland. 
7. A grand entertainment was given at the Albion Hotel by the Directors of 





pat . : . , 
3. “he Emperor of Austria died of pleurisy at Vienna in his 67th year | 
6. Along and animated discussion took place in the Commuus relative to 


| 


ee April 16, 


ters of Justice, six of Finance, fiveof War, eight of Marine, 12 of the Interior 
and seven of Public Instruction. 4 

13. An interesting debate took place in the Commons on the appointment of 
the Marquess Londonderry as Ambassador to St. Petersberg, and in consequence 
of the feeling expressed in the House, the Marquess declined the appointment. 
On the same evening Lord Ashley moved the Navy Estimates, when a vote for 
24,500 men and 2,000 boys was agreed to. 

17. The Chancellor of the Exchequer brought in a Bill to alter the law of 
marriage as regards Dissenters. 

—. The Report of the Church Commission was published, which makes the 
total income of all the Bishopricks in England and Wales, on the average of 
three years, amount to £157,737 about £6,000 a piece, if equally divided. 

20. Died at his lodgings, Regent’s-park, Mr. H. D. Inglis, Author of Spain in 
1830, of Ireland in 1835, and other popular works. 

—. Sir Henry Hardinge brought forward the Ministerial measure for the 
Abolition of Tithes in Ireland ; a long debate and division ensued, when the 
resolution was agreed to by a majority of 213 to 198. 

24. The Chancellor of the Exchequer brought forward his plan for the com- 
mutation of tithes in England. 

26. In the House of Commons, Mr. Tooke moved for an address to the Crown 
to grantacharter to the University of London. The motion, though opposed 
by Ministers, was carried by a majority of 246 to 136—majority 110. 

27. Mr. Herries brought forward the army estimates, when a vote for 81,271 
men for the United Kingdom and the Colonies was agreed to. 

28. Prince Augustus, consort of the Queen of Portugal, died of quinsy at 
Lisbon, in the 25th year of his age, and about two months after his arrival at 
Portugal. 

— A grand dinner was given to Lord John Russell, at Freemasons’ Tavern, 
by his supporters in the House of Commons. About 300 Members were 
present. 

30. Lord John Russell, in the Commons, moved that the House resolve itself 
into a Committee of the whole House, to consider of the temporalities of the 
Irish Church. The motion was opposed by the Government, and a debate 
ensued, which lasted for three nights. On a division, there were for the mo- 
tion 322, and against it 289—majority against Ministers, 33. 

— Died, at his house in Spring-gardens, Dr. Maton, aged 61. 


APRIL. 

2. An innkeeper at Chepstew was indicted and convicted for refusing a travel- 
ler adinittance to his house at night. 

3. Lord John Russell moved in a Committee of the whole House that any 
surplus which may remain after providing for the spiritual instruction of the 
members of the Irish Protestant Church, ought to be applied to the general edu- 
cation of all classes of Christians [called the Appropriation Clause]. After a 
debate of two nights, the motion was carried by a majority of 262 tu 23Y. Ma- 
jority against Ministers, 25. 

6. An abstract of the produce of the Revenue was published, showing a dimi- 
nution of £474,481 on the quarter, and £751,527 on the year, owing to the re- 
peal of the house duty and other taxes. 

7. On the report of the Committee on the state of the Irish Church being 
brought up, Lord John Russell moved that it is the opinion of the House that 
no measure upon the subject of the tithes in Ireland can lead to a satisfactery 
and final adjustment, which does not embody the principle—* that the surplus 
revenue be applied to the education of the people, without distinction of re!i- 
gion.”” Motion agreed to by a majority of 285 to 258. Majority against Minis- 
ters, 27. 

—. Sir George Tuthill died. 

8. The Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel in their places in Parlia- 
ment announced the resignation of Ministers. For weeks afterwards addresses 
in favour of the late Ministry were forwarded from all parts of the country to Sir 
Robert Peel. 

—. A discussion relative to the claims of the United States upon France 
commenced in the Chamber of Deputies. It was carried on for several days, 
and on the 18th, the payment of the indemnity was agreed to by a majority of 
289 to 137. In 1984, the same proposition was rejected by a majority of 176 
to 168. 

12. The George the Third convict ship was wrecked off the coast of Austra- 
lia. There were on board at the time 294 persons, of whom 134 perished and 
of these 128 were convicts. 

16. An official list of the Dutch navy was published, from which it appears 
the whole navy consists of 75 vessels, name! y—12 of from 84 to 60 guns and 38 
from 44 to 20 guns; and the remainder vessels of the smallest class. 

18. Inthe House of Peers Lord Melbourne announced the formation of the 
new Ministry. On the same day new writs were moved for seventeen Members 
of the House of Commons, who had received appointments under the new 
Ministry, and shortly afterwards Mr, Charles Grant, Mr. Littleton, and Gen. 
Sir John Byng were raised to the Peerage. No Lord Chancellor was appointed, 
the Great Seal having been put in Commission. In consequence of the change of 
Ministry no business was done in either House of Parliament, and some days 
after both adjourned till the 12th of May. 

22. From accounts published it appears that since the establishment ef the 
Humane Society, in 1774, rewards have been paid to 25,000 persons, and more 
than 60,000 Lave been rescued by means of it from apparent death. 


MAY. 

4. A duel was fought, without injury to either party, between Lord Alvanley 
and Mr. Morgan O'Connell, arising out of expressions used by Lord Alvanley 
and Mr. Daniel O’Connell in Parliament. 

5. The South Devon election closed, when Mr. Parker was returned bya 
majority of 637, there being 3,128 for Lord J. Russell and 3,755 for Mr. Parker. 
His Lordship was afterwards returned for Stroud. 

—. The trial of the persons concerned in the insurrections which broke out 
at Lyons and Paris in April, 1834, commenced in the Hall of the Luxembourg. 

—. By accounts received from Alexandria, it appeared that out of 20,000 
cases of plague which had occurred in that city down to the end of March, 
14,000 had proved fatal. No European had died of it. 

—. The Church Missionary Society held its annual meeting at Exeter Hall 
The funds for the year amounted to £69,582. 

6. ‘The anniversary meeting of the British and Foreign Bible Society was held 
at Exeter Hall, when it appeared from the report that the funds for the year 
amounted to £107,926. 

11. A grand dinwer was given in Merchant Tailors’ Hall to Sir Robert Peel. 
The company numbered upwards of 400 persons distinguished for station, pro- 
perty, and influence. 

12. After a keen contest Lord Morpeth was returned for the West Riding of 
Yorkshire by a majority of 2,807 ; there having been for his Lordship 9,066, and 
for Mr. S. Wortley 6,259 

13. Died at Clapham, Mrs. Elizabeth Cook, widow of the celebrated circum- 
navigator, in the 94th year of her age, and 56 years after the death of her hus- 
band. 

— John Nash, the architect, died, aged 82. 

14. The convict ship Neva, bound from Cork to Sydney, was lost in Bass’ 
Straits, and 224 persons, chiefly female convicts, perished. This is the third 
convict ship lost within little more than two years, andthe number of persons who 
have lost their lives in consequence amounts to 486. 

— At the annual meeting of the London Missionary Society, in Exeter Hall, 
the money collected on the occasion (£600) was stolen while the assembly was 
singing the Doxology. 

15. A keen discussion took place in the Lorde in consequence of some com- 
ments of the Earl of Wicklow on the public entry of Lord Mulgrave into 
Dublin. 

16. Mrs. Hemans died at Dublin. 

18 Sir F. H. Goodricke having resigned his seat for the borough of Stafford, 
in order to oppose Col. Anson for the county, it was moved by Mr. Divett, that 
‘the issue of the writ be suspended,” which was carried without a division, 
Sir F. H Goodricke was afterwards returned for the county. At the close 
of the contest on the 27th a disturbance took place at Wolverhampton, when 














| the military fired on the people, and some persons were wounded but none killed. 


A grand dinner was given at the Star and Garter, Richmond, by the London 


on e — ; 
es'ates by Thomas Bolton, Esq., his nephew, who died on the 3lst October | Merchants to the Turkish Ambassador and suite. 


19. His Majesty's ship Challenger, 28 guns, was loet off the coast of Chili. 

20. A meeting was held at the British Coffee House, Mr. Coke in the Chair, 
for the purpose of establishing a Reform Association. 

21. Lord Brougham brought forward bis plan for the promotion of National 
Education. Lord Melbourne intimated that the subject should receive on the 
part of the Government the must anxious consideration. 

22. The Marquess of Chandos brought forward a motion on Agricultural Dis- 
tress, which was negatived by a majority of 211 to 150. 

24. The Earl of Longford died, aged 61. 

— The triennial commemoration of the birth of Mr. Pitt was eelebrated by 
the Pitt Club, at Merchant Tailors’ Hall. 


the East India Company to Lord Heytesbury, on his being appointed Governor- | 31. Died = his house, in Blandford-square, William Smith, Eeq., formerly 
General of India. The appointment was afterwards cancelled, and Lord Auck- | Meinber for Norwich. He had been 46 years in Parliament. 
| land subsiituted in his place. | JUNE 
| 10 The motion of the Marquess of Chandos for the Repeal of the Malt Tax | 1. Mr. Cayley’s motion for a Select Committee to inquire into agricultural 
was rejected in the Commons by a majority of 350 to 192 | distress and the state of the currency was rejected in the Commons by a ma- 
12. A change of Ministry took placein France, which made the thirteenth jority of 216 to 126 


change since the commencement of the new dynasty. During the space of four | 
| years ar d seven months, from the Ist of Augast, 1830,to the Istof M arch, | 
1 1295 > : , 
| 1835, there had been in France eight Ministers of Foreign Affairs, four Minis- | 


2. Mr. Grote’s motion in favour of vote by ballot was rejected in the Com- 
mons by a majority of 317 to 144. 
$. On the amendment of Mr. Ward, the report of the Committee on Mr. 
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Poulter’s Sabbath Bill was ordered to be considered that day six months. The 
measure was thereby thrown out. pe 

5. Lord John Russell introduced the Municipal Reform Bill. 

9. The Earl cf Gosford was appointed Governor of the Canadas. The office 
had been declined previously by Lord Canterbury and Lord Amherst. 

10. The Ipswich Election Committee reported that Megers. Kelly and Dun- 
das were, by their friends and agents, guilty of bribery at the late election for 
Ipswich, and the Speaker afterwards issued warrants for the arrest of certain of 

ies. 
py Order in Council waa issued suspending the Foreign Enlistment Bill 
for two years, for the purpose of allowing British subjects to enlist in the service 
of the Queen of Spain. 

11. Sir Samuei Whally brought forward a motion for the repeal of the win- 
dow tax, which was rejected by a majority of 204 to 16. On the same evening 
a Committee was appointed, or the motion of Mr. Harvey, to inquire into the 
state of the public charities in Engtand and Wales, with a view to render them 
more efficient fer the education of the people. 

15. On the motion of Mr. Gisborne, eight persons connected with the Ips- 
wich election were committed to Newgate. 

— The Corporation Reform Bill was read a second time without a division. 

18. Died at his farm, in Surrey, William Cobbett, Member for Oldham, aged 
73. The writings of Cobbett are more numerous than those of any modern 
author. In the course of his active and eventful life he had embraced every 
shade uf politics. From 1794 to 1803 he was the supporter of Pitt—from 1803 
to 1805, he was the adherent of Fox and the Whigs—from 1805 to 1817 he 
was a Radical—in 1818 he became a Republican and the reviler of all his former 
principles and associates, and just before his death he appeared to be on the eve 
of retrograding to his first political principles of Toryism. 

23. The motion of Sir Wm. Follett in Committee on the Municipal Bill, 
“that the rights preserved to freemen by the Reform Bill be continued,” was 
rejected by a majority of 278 to 232. 

24. Zumalacarreguy, the celebrated leader of the Carlists in the north of 
Spain, died of a wound received in an attack on Bilboa. 

— Mr. Wakley’s motion for the pardon of the convicted Dorchester labourers 
was lost by a majority of 308 to 82. 

26. Lord Morpeth obtained leave to bring in a Bill for the better Regulation 
of Ecclesiastical Revenue, and the promotion of religious and-moral instruction 
in Ireland. 

27. Mr. Matthews, the comedian, died at Devenport, aged 59. 

29. Joseph Manton, the well known gun-maker, died at his house at Maida- 
hill, aged 70. 

JULY. 


1. About this time the cholera broke out at Leghorn, Genoa, and other places 
in the north of Italy. 

2. Returns were published of the number of persons accused of crime in 
Ireland, from 1828 to 1834. In the former year the number was 14,683, of 
whom 9269 had been convicted, and the numbers had been gradually on the 
increase, up to 1834, when there were 21,381 committed, and 14,253 convicted. 

6. The abstract of the revenue was published, showing a decrease of 
£656,407 on the quarter, and £1,758,886 on the year. 

— The Marquess Camden was instatled Chancellor of the University of 
Cambridge. 

— Died at his house in Park-place, aged 54, Lord Suffield, in consequence 
of a fall from his horse a few days previous. 

12. Dr. Ebrington, Bishop of Ferns, died at Liverpool, in his 70th year. 

— On this day and the following serious riots took place at Belfast, Liver- 
pool, and Glasgow, in consequence of attempts to get up processions to cele- 
brate the ‘‘ glorious memory.” 

14. The House of Commons passed a resolution by which the present dis- 
criminating duties on tea shall cease on the Ist of July, 1836, and in lieu there- 
of, a duty of 2s. ld. in the pound be imposed. 

— Lord Radnor’s Bill for the abolition of subscription to the 39 Articles, in 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, was thrown out in the Lords by a 
majority of 163 to 67. 

— A Commission was appointed to inquire into the religious instruction and 
pastoral superintendence afforded to the people of Scotland. 

20. The Municipal Reform Bill was read a third time in the Commons with- 
out a division. 

21. In the House of Commons Sir Robert Peel moved that the Irish Tithe 
Bill be divided into two Bills. A debate ensued which lasted for three nights, 
when on a division the numbers were, for the motion 282, and against it 319; 
majority for Ministers 37. 

— The Municipal Reform Bill was read a first time in the Lords. Their 
Lordships, a week afterwards, resolved that Council be heard against the Bill. 


22. An account of the gross and net revenue of the Post Office for the last | 
1825 was the greatest, amvunting to | 


10 years was published ; that of 
£2,100,390 gross receipt, and £1,517,621 net. The average annual net reve- 
nue for that period bas been £1,400,000, and the charge of management about 
£560,000. 


— Official accounts of the net revenue of Belgium were published, making 


the total amount of the first half year of 1825 25,131,000 francs (about | 


£2,000,000 for the year). 


25. The Queen of Spain iasued a decree for the suppression of the greater | 


part of the monasteries throughout the kingdom, and the appropriation of the 
revenues to the payment of the public debt. 

28. About 12 o’clock this day, on which the commemoration of the ‘* Three 
Glorious Days of July ” annually takes place at Paris, as the King of the 
French with his three sons and a numerous suite were riding along the Boulevard 
of the Temple, reviewing the National Guards, they were fired at from a win- 
dow on the second floor of a house in that neighbourhood. ‘The King and his 
sons escaped, but 16 persons were killed and 18 wounded. Among the former 
were the Duke of Trevisu, Colonels Rieussec and Lachasse, and four grenadiers 
of the National Guard, and among the latter four Generals, all dangerously 
wounded. The “Infernal Machine’ which caused this slaughter was tired by 
a Corsican of the name of Fieschi, who was immediately arrested. 

29. Mr. Sadler, formerly Member for Aldborough, died at Belfast, aged 55. 


AUGUST. 

4. On the motion that accommodation be provided for ladies in the gallery of 
the House of Commous, a division took place, when there were 83 for it, and 
86 against. Majority of 3 against the ladies. 

5. Halley’s comet was first seen at Rome, after an absence of 76 years. 
was not observed in England till about the 23d of the same month. 

6. The fifth annual meeting of the British Association for the advancement 
of ecience, commenced at Dublin. 

7. Dr. M‘Crie, author of ** The Life of John Knox,” died at his house in 
Edinburgh. 

— Professor Airy was appointed Astronomical Observator in the Observatory 
of Greenwich, on the resignation of Mr. Pond. 

12. A violent hurricane did great damage in the islands of Antigua, Nevis, 
and St. Kitts. 

— Ata meeting of the Commission of the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland, in Edinburgh, a motion was carried, by a majority of 90 to three, 
that the Church Commission was composed of men Whose principles did not 
entitle them to the confidence of the friends of the Church. At a subsequent 
meeting the Commission resolved to give every encuuragement to the inquiry, 
as far as regards statistical matters. 

14. The Chancellor of the Exchequer brought forward the Budget. After 
going into long details of the income and expenditure for the year, he cal- 
culated on a surplus of about £200,000, after reducing the duty on glass and 
spirit licenses. 

21. Mr. E. L. Bulwer brought forward a motion for the reduction of the 
stamp duty on newspapers. ‘I'he motion was opposed by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and finally withdrawn. 

24. The House of Lords in Committee on the Irish Tithe Bill, rejected the 
&ppropriation clauses by a majority of 13S to 41. 


It 








n of Municipal Corporations in England and Wales. An Act to repeal the 
duty and drawback on flint glass, and impose other duties and drawbacks. An 
Act for effecting greater uniformity in the government of prisons in England 
and Wales, and for appointing inspectors of prisons in Great Britain. An Act 
to prevent the publication of lectures without consent. An Act to amend the 
Act against cruelty to animals, and make it applicable to persons who keep 
houses for dog fighting, cock fighting, ‘and baiting of bulls, bears, &c., the 
penalty for keeping such a house not to exceed £5, and not less than 10s. a day. 
An Act to amend the laws relating to merchant seamen, and for forming a 
register of all the men engaged inthe service. An Act for the encouragement 
of voluntary enlistment in his Majesty’s navy. By this Act no person shall be 
detained in the service against his consent more than five years, unless he has 
voluntarily entered for a longer period, and discharged seamen are to receive 
certificates to protect them against impressment for two years. An Act for re- 
gulating the postage of letters and newspapers. By this the Postmaster-Gene- 
ral can reduce the postage of letters to and from foreign parts. Letters may 
be sent by other vessels than Government packets, and the postage on news- 
papers by private ships from the Colonies, is reduced from 3d. to ld. each. The 
postage on newspapers to and from foreign parts is also reduced, but this may be 
increased with the consent of the Treasury. 

14. Dr. Brinkley, Bishop of Cloyne, died in Leeson-street, Dublin. He was 
for many years professor of astronomy in Trinity College, Dublin, and was ap- 
pointed to the see of Cloyne in 1826. + 

17. A treaty of peace was concluded at the Cape of Good Hope, between Sir 
Benjamin D’Urban on the part of the King of England, and the Chiefs of the 
Caffre tribes occupying the country between the Keiskamma and the Kei. 
The Chiefs engaged to become subjects of the King, to live accerding to the 
Colonial law, and to reside in such lands as the Governor shsll assign to them. 

23. Bellini, the musical composer, died at Paris, aged 29. He was a native 
of Catania, in Sicily, and the author of Ii Pirati, La Sonnambula, I Puritani, 
and other celebrated operas. 

24. Died at his house in Charles-street, Berkeley-square, John Earl Chatham, 
aged 80 years. The title is now extinct. His Lordship held the office of First 
Lord of the Admiralty from 1788 till 1794; in 1796, he was appointed President 
of the Council, and held the office till 1801, when he was appointed Master- 
General of the Ordnance. He commanded the Walcheren expedition, and at 
his death was Governor of Gibraltar. 

28. The King and Queen of the Belgians arrived at Ramsgate on a visit to 
the Duchess of Kent and the Princess Victoria. 

OCTOBER. 

4. This day, being the anniversary of the publication of the first English 
Bible, that of Miles Coverdale, in 1835, was generally eelebrated throughout the 
country in the Protestant places of worship. 

10. The abstract of the revenue was published, showing a decrease of 
£1,084,600 on the year, and an increase of £344,222 on the quarter. 

19. The Queen visited Oxford, where a great number of persons of distinction 
assembled on the occasion. 

20. Mr. Raphael addresses a letter to the electors of Carlow, containing 
serious charges against Mr. O'Connell. 

21. The first stone of the City of London School was laid by Lord Brougham, 
on the site of the Honey-lane Market. 

27. Died, at Edinburgh, in his 87th year, Dr. James Hamilton, said to be the 
last of the old school of medicine. 

31. The Earl of Charleville, an Irish Representative Peer, died at Dover, 
aged 73. 

NOVEMBER. 

7. Admiral de Rigny, who commanded the French fleet at the battle of Na- 
varino, died at Paris, in his 53d year. 

8. Lord Milton, eldest son of Earl Fitzwilliam, died of typhus fever at Went- 
worth House, in his 24th year. 

10. A public dinner was given to Lord John Russell at Bristol. 

15. Lord Robert Manners, brother of the Duke of Rutland, died at Belvoir 
Castle, aged 54. 

— Lord Vernon died at Gibraltar, aged 56. 

20. Sir Francis Burdett addressed a letter to the members of Brookes’ Club, 
calling on them to ** exonerate themselves from the burden of such a member ”’ 
as Mr. O'Connell. 

— James Hogg, author of “* The Queen’s Wake,” and other works, died at 
Altrive, Selkirkshire, in his 60th year. 

— Official details of the growth of cotton in the United States, for the last 
| 10 years, were published, from which it appears that it has been rapidly on the 

increase. In 1824-5 the number of bales produced was 560,000, and in 1834-5, 
1,254,328—of these 722,000 bales were exported to the United Kingdom, 
252,000 to France, and about 48,000 to other places. The consumption of cot- 
ton in America for the same year was 216,000 bales. 

23. The Duke of Beaufort died at Bodminton, in Gloucestershire, aged 69. 
He was Lord Lieutenant of the counties of Gloucester, Monmouth, and Brecon. 

27. A fire broke out in Hatfield House, the seat of the Marquess of Salis- 
bury, which destroyed one wing of the building and a vast deal of valuable 
property. The Dowager Marchioness, who was in her 85th year, perished in 
the flames. 
| — Two men were executed at the Old Bailey. These are the only execu- 

tions which have taken place in London fortwo years and a half. 
DECEMBER. 

2. From accounts published it appears that in the course of the last 25 years 
more than 2000 persons have perished from fire-damp aud choke-damp in mines 
in England and Wales. 

3. A meeting was held at the Freemasons’ Tavern for raising a subscription 
| for the relief of the Irish Clergy. The Archbishop of Canterbury was in the 

Chair; and, at the conclusion, subscriptions were announced to the amount of 
£12,000. 
| 4. Died, near Liege, Lieut.-Gen. Lord Crewe, in the 66th year of his age. 
| 5. Details of the trade of France with other countries, drawn up by the 
French Minister of Commerce, were published. From these it appears that 
England, the most commercial country in the world, stands the fourth, though 
as regards exports to France, only the sixth, in the rank of trade with that coun- 
| try, and that while England in 1834 imported French produce to the amount of 
; 62,000,000 francs (£2,500,000) France imported of English produce to the 
‘amount of little more than a million sterling. The general imports of France 
| amounted in 1834 to 720,000,000 francs (£28,800,000), and those of England 
to £41.000,000. The number gf vessels which left the French harbours that 
year was about 10,000, of which 4000 were French, and the principal trade 
was with the United States, Sardinia, Switzerland, Spain, and Germany. 

8. Died, at his house in Grosvenor-place, Lieut.-General Lord Hartland, 
Irish Peer, in the 69th year of hia age. 

— A grand dinner was given at Edinburgh in aid of the fund for the relief of 
the distressed Poles. 

9. A Commission was appointed to inquire into the expediency and _practica- 
bility of consolidating the different departments connected with the civil ad- 
ministration of the army. 

19. Died, at Frampton, Lieutenant-General Sir Colquhoun Grant, aged 73. 
He served under Sir John Moore and the Duke of Wellington in Spain, and 
| commanded a brigade at Waterloo, where he had five horses shot under him. 
| 21. Sir John Sinclair died at Edinburgh, aged 82 years. He was the author 
{ of a variety of works on agriculture and domestic economy, aud edited the Sta- 
| tistical Account of Scotland drawn up by the Scotch Clergy. 
| — Died, at Tunbridge Wells, General Sir Joha Hamilton, Colonel of the 
69th regiment, and Governor of Duncannon Fort. 

— Mr. Simpson, for 38 years ** Master of the Ceremonies” at Vauxhall 
| Gardens, died. 
| 26. A general election of Town Councillors, according to the regulations of 
the New Municipal Reform Bill, took place in all the boroughs of England. 
| — Areturo of the number of christenings and burials within the bills of mor- 

tality was published, making the former amount to 26,128, and the latter to 














28. The Municipal Corporation Bill passed the Lords, after a division, on a | 11,415, being a decrease of 264 in the burials, as compared with the previous 


motion of the Earl of Winchilsea, to throw it out. 


— Died at Brixton-hill, Sir William Blizard, aged 93. | 


29. The Bill relative to the French Press was passed in the Chamber of 
Deputies by a majority of 226 to 153, and 11 days afterwards it passed the 


ouse of Peess by a majority of 101 to 20, received the Royal assent, aud be- | the United States, and intimated his determination not to accede to the condition They made a combination of numbers, and realized no less than fifty thousand 


came the law of the land. 


— Lord Hill putlished a General Order, peremptorily forbidding the attend- | same time the extraordinary fact that the National Debt had been paid off, 
—_ of officers or soldiers at Orange Lodges, by whomsoever or wheresoever | that as there were no further use for the offices of Commissioners of Loans an 
eld. 


SEPTEMBER. 

8. Captain Back and his companions arrived at Liverpool, from the Arct 
land expedition. 

10. The King prorogued Parliament in person. The following are the prin- 
cipal Acts interesting to the public which have passed this Session :— 

An Act for limiting the polling at borough elections to one day, excepting | 
certain boroughs in North Britain. An Act for substituting declarations in lieu | 
of oaths in a vast number of cases. An Act for declaring all marriages within 
the prohibited degrees of affinity, which have been celebrated before the passing | 
of the Act, valid, and not voidable by any sentence of the Ecclesiastical Court, 
unless pranounced in a suit depending at the time of the Act passing. All 
future marriages within the prohibited degree of consanguinity or affinity, are 
to be absolutely void. An Act for abolishing capital punishments in cases of 
letter stealing and sacrilege. An Act for abolishing, in Scotland, imprisonment 


ic | 


| intended to instigate the slaves to Insurrection : 


year. 
29. The Message of the President of the United States at the opening of 
| Congress, on the 7th of this month, was published in this Journal. The Presi- 
dent entered at great length into the history of the dispute between France and 
required by France before the indemnity should be paid. He announced at the 
and 
i| 


force in existence, not being adequate for the protection of their commerce, { 
ought to be increased, and that measures must be adopted to prevent the circu- | 
lation of anti-slavery tracts, or, 4s he describes them, ** incendiary publications, | 
’ 

The difference in the price of the British and Foreign Funds at the begin- 
ning and end of the year is very trifling, and does not require any particular 
notice 

THE FOLLOWING ABSTRACTS ARE CHIEFLY FROM 
STATISTICAL DOCUMENTS PUBLISHED IN THE COURSE OF THE yrEarR 1835:— 

According to returns made by the French Government the produce of the 
indirect taxes for the first quarter of 1835 was 140,784,000 frances (£5,600,000), 
or about £22,500,000 a year; and the estimated expediture was £40,000,000, 
leaving the sum of £17,500,090 to be made up by direct taxation. The es-| 


a 


timated expenditure of the United Kingdom for the same year, as given by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in his financial statememt, was £44,715,000, of 
which only £3,600,000 net was to be raised by direct taxation. 

The number of merchant seamen belonging to the United States, according 
to the report of the Board of Directors of the Boston Seamen’s Friend 
Society, was calculated in 1835 at 103,000 men, of whom 50,000 are in the 
foreign trade, 6,000 in the United States’ navy, and the rest in the coasting trade. 
The tonage in 1831 amounted to 1,267,846 ; and that of Great Britain, in 1833, 
to 2,634,577 tons. 

There were, in 1834, 73 light houses on the French coast, the expense for 

which was estimated at £8,000a year. In the United Kingdom there were 105 

public general lights on land, exclusive of 93 harbour lights, and 17 floating 

lights, which bring in a gross annual revenue of £239,403: the expense of 
maintenance is £74,832, and the charge for collection £22,135 ; making a net 

surplus of £142,436. In the United States of America, no light dues are 

imposed on their own shipping, the whole expense of maintaining the lights being 
paid out of the Treasury and by rates charged on foreign shipping. 

The receipts of the Metropolitan Police for the year 1834, amounted to 
£218,141, and the disbursements to £215,108. 

The number of vessels employed in the foreign trade which entered the 
ports of the United Kingdom in 1834, amounted to 16,548, of which 11,678 
belonged to the United Kingdom and its dependencies—-increase over that of 
1833, about 400. 

The declared value of the exports for the year was £36,542,000, being an- 
increase of £2,000,000 on that of 1833. ‘The amount for 1835 has been cal- 

culated at £41,649,000, of which nearly one-half (£20,513,000) consists of. 
cotton goods. 

The annual saving accrued to the public by the conversion of stock from 
a higher to a lower rate of interest, since 1822, amounted, in 1834 to 
£2,355,845. 

The quantity of malt made in the United Kingdom, for the year, was five 

million quarters, and the gross duty £5,149,255. The duty on hops was. 

£330,000. 
The amount of deposits in savings’ banks, on the 30th of November, 1834, 

was £15,369,844, being an increase of about £2,000,000 since 1832. 

The amount of duty paid into the Stamp Office, in the same year, by the fire 

insurance companies, was £730,000, and the umount of farming stock insured, 

but exempt from duty, exceeded £38,000,000. 

According to documents published by the Government of the United States, 
the navy of that country, in the year 1834, consisted of 1 ship of the line in 
coinmission, 6 in ordinary, and 5 on the stocks; 3 frigates in commission, 6 in 
ordinary, and 8 on the stocks; making a total of 12 ships of the line, and 
17 frigates, exclusive of 23 sloops of war and schooners, varying frum 24 to 18: 
guns. 

According to returns made by the Cx sof Eccl tical Inquiry 
for Ireland, there are in that country 852,065 members of the Established 
Church, 642,356 Presbyterians, 21,808 Protestant Dissenters, and 6,427,712 
Roman Catholics ; making the total population amount to 7,943 940 persons. 

The expenses of the post-office establishments in London, Dublin, and Edin- 
burgh, for the year ending the 5th of April, 1835, were—for London, £96,234 ; 
Dublin, £18,394; and Edinburgh, £9,735. The number of individuals employ- 
ed at each of these places was respectively, 1,338, 258, and 97, and the amount 
of postage collected £660,411, £70,344, and £41,680. 

The amount of money expended for the relief of the poorin England and 
Wales for the year ending the 25th of March, 1834, was £6,317,255; the ex- 
penses for suits of law and removal of paupers, £258,604 ; and the decrease of 
expenditure, as compared with the preceding year, seven per ceut., or about half 
a million sterling. 

The total annual amount of the incomes of charities (as far as yet ascertained) 
for education and other purposes in England and Wales, was for the last year, 
£748,178. 

In the course of the year ending the 5th of January, 1835, 6,480,544 gallons 
of wine were admitted, for home consumption, and the total amount of duty re- 
ceived was £1 705,638, at the rate of 5s. 6d. per gallun, for all sorts, excepting 
Cape wine, which pays a duty of 2s. 9d. 

The total amount of foreigt. spirits admitted for home consumption, was 
1,412,411 gallons, and the duty received £1,588,133, at the rate of £1 2s. 6d 
per gallon. 

Of colonial spirits there were retained for home consumption 3,454,707 gal- 
lons, producing a duty of £1,505,390. 

The number of gallons of proof spirits distilled in the United Kingdom was 
23,216,272, producing a duty of £1,198,397. for exportation from Scotland and 
Ireland to England, and from Scotland to Ireland, exclusive of the Excise duty 
paid in the countries where the spirits were distilled, making the duty altogether 
amount to £5,253,513. 

The quantity of tea imported into the United Kingdom, in the season, 1834-5, 
the first year of open trade, was 41,041,842lbs. The preceding year the amount 

was 29,592,310lbs. ‘The importation of raw silk, from China, had increased in 
a still greater proportion. 

The quantity of tobacco imported in the year ending July, 1835, was 
39,500,000lbs. of unmanufactured tobacco, and 1,000,000/bs of snuff and cigars, 
of which 38,440,000lbs. came from the United States. ‘The quantity retained 
for home consumption was 21,483,000|bs., and the gross a:nount of duty received 
£3,241,985. 

In 1834 the total importation of sugar was 4,743,414 cwt., and the duty re- 
ceived about £5,000,000. 

The number of factories in the United Kingdom for the manufacture of cot- 
ton, flax, silk, and woollen goods, was 3,236 ; and of these 3,160 were at work. 
The total number of persons employed was 355,373. 

The number of steam vessels registered in Great Britain, in July, 1835, was 
397, and the tonnage 36,849; the number not registered was 84; and those 
building, 46. 

The sum received from visiters to the Zoological Gardens, Regent’s-park, 
during the year 1834, was £16,833 15s; the total amount received since its 
establishment is £112,148; and the expenditure £102,235. 

The number of newspapers published in Europe in 1834 has been calculated 
at 2,148; those published in the United States in that year amounted to 1,265, 
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Sunrmary. 
LINES ON FINDING A WORM IN AN OLD DULL BOOK. 


Poor atum! thou hast found a dreary home 
Within the dullest pages of this tome. 

Each perforated leaf here waded through, 

Jt shows thou hast done more than I could do. 
Thus we may learn from every thing we see, 
And lessons take, of patience, e’en from thee. 








For, in this musty, old, black-letter print, 

I ne’er could find out much amusement in't, 
Where ancient spelling matter typify, 

And terms, long obsolete, to mystify. 

The style is proging, and the subject dull, 
The empty nothings of a brainless skull ! 


But here, since thou hast found thy wisdom’s feast, 
I'll show thee fair humanity, at least. 

Closing the volume, I will let thee live, 

Nor take away the life | cannot give. 

Thus, with thy feelings do I sympathise : 

I’m but a book-worm of a greater size ! 


Who knows, some brother worm, in days to come, 
In daller page than this may find a home ; 

Jn silence and obscurity, at rest, 

Khyme, prose, and poetry may there digest, 

The only living thing who might incline 

To travel through some future page of mine ! 


Power of a Name.—It is related, as early as the year 1797, the name of 


Bonaparte appeared to some people to be a word of such marvellous qualities 
that the speculators in the lottery took advantage of it to try their fortune. 





francs by the idea. 


B 


The numbers were arranged as follow : 
N A P A R 7 
14 1 15 i 18 20 


O 
15 


E. 
5. 


”» 
~ 


| Sinking Funds, they ought to be abolished ; he added that the country was in Each letter of Bonaparte’s name was thus represented by figures numbered ac+ 
| the highest state of prosperity, and at peace with ell the world; that the naval } cording to their position in the alphabet. 


Omnilus.—It is calculated that 100,000 persons daily ride in the omnibuses 


| of Paris, and that the average receipt of these vehicles amounts to 30,000 fr. 


per diem. 50,000 people are supposed to make use of hackney cabriolets and 
coaches; which in consequence, receive as much as formerly. The greater 
number of the omnibus passengers would walk, had they not so cheap a convey- 
ance. 

Geological Discovery.—At the last meeting of the Glasgow Philosophica? 
Society, a most interesting petrifaction was exhibited by the Rev. N. Paterson, 
who had discovered it in the coal strata at Dalmarnock, in this neighbourhood, 
ata depth of five hundred feet under the surface. It was an insect, a species of 
flv, petrified simultaneously with a stem of one of the plants of the coal-forma- 
tion, the Calamites dubius, to which it is attached. Thiais the first discovery 
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of an individual of the insect tribe in the early formations, and the specimen is 
therefore, unique of its kind. It is thought to be an extinct species of the genus 
Limnobia 


Longevity of the Quakers. —The following is copied from the obituary of the 


Society of Friends for the year 1833:—‘ It is a remarkable feature in the , 


present obituary, that, out of rather more than two hundred adults recorded in 
it, the ages of full one-third, or more than eighty persons, are from seventy to 
ninety-seven years of age, presenting an average of eighty-five years ; full one- 
fifth of the two-hundred being from eighty-une to ninety-seven years old. 

Aurora Borealis.—M. Arago has announced to the French Academy of 
Sciences, that during the proving of the instruments destined for the Bontée, it 
eas remarked, that the compass was extremely irregular in its movements on 
the 17th, 18th, and 19thof November. It was during these three nights, that 
athe Aurora Borealis was visible, which confirms the opinion that the magnetic 
needle is influenced by the northern Jights. 


Lord Stowell is said to have kept a diary of all the principal occurrences of 
his long and interesting life, more especially relating to that period of his history 
when he was the associate and friend of Johnson, Burke, Goldsmith, Topham, 
Beaucelerk, Murphy, Stevens, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Colman the elder, Garrick, 
Bennet Langton, Lord Thurlow, and the other wits and eminert men who 
‘flourished at the same time. He has also left in manuscript the lectures on his- 
tory and general literature, delivered by him at Oxford when he was professor 
there, and which were highly appreciated at the time, but Lord Stowell never 
could be prevailed upon to publish them. 

Dr. Roger Long was walking through Cambridge, with his friend, Mr. Bonfoy, 
one dusky evening, when the latter gentleman came to a post, fixed at a corner 

-of the street ; which, inthe midst of chat and inattention, he took to be a boy 
standing in his way, and said in a hurry, ** Get out of my way, boy.” ‘ That 
boy, Sir,” said the Doctor, * is a post-boy, who turns out of his way for nobody.” 

First Temperance Society.—At the close of the 15th century drunkenness 
prevailed to a frightful extent in Germany, and more particularly in the upper 
classes and among the nobility. In the year 1600 a society was formed for the 
discouragement of this vice; its founder was Maurice Landgrave of Hesse, and 
it was named ** The Order of Temperance.”’ It included among its supporters 
several of the reigning Princes, and many of the principal nobles of Germany ; 
dukes, counts, landgraves, rheingraves, and margraves were among its subscribing 
members. 

Viscount Melbourne has granted a pension of £150 per annum to Mr Benja- 

emin Thorpe, the learned translator of ‘* Rask’s Anglo-Saxor Grammar” and 
“ Cadmond’s Metrical Paraphrase.”’ 

The Marquess of Wellesley is sedulously engaged in preparing for publication 
all the original documents and dispatches written by the Noble Marquess, from 
his entrance into public life, until his retirement from the high office of Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. 


Antiquity of Lead Mines.—In proof of the lead mines of Derbyshire having 
been wrought by the Romans, we have the authority of Dr. Millar, who states, 
“‘ that in the year 1771 a pig of lead was found on Cromford Moor, and the in- 
terpretation of the inscription is ‘The sixth legion inscribes this in memory of 
‘the Emperor Adrian.’’’ Several others have also been found at different 
periods ; one about the year 1790, weighing 12 stone, was found at Matlock, 
bearing the following inscription—* Ti. Cl. Tr. Lut. Br. Exarg.,”” which are 
supposed to be the abbreviations of “ Tiberii Claudiani Triumviri Lutudari Bri- 
tannorum Exargentaria.” In the British Museum are several pigs of lead of 
great antiquity, one of which has also the mark denoting it to have been made in 
the reign of the same Emperor.—Mining Review. 





A person advertising for a wife adds, that **money is with him a sine qua 
* 


non.” So we expect it is with most of these speculators, though few have the 
candour to avow it so unequivocally. 


A gentleman of Lichfield meeting the Doctor returning from a walk, enquired 
how far be had been? The Doctor replied, he had gone round Mr. Levet’s 


| this bill be read a second time that day six months. 


| Commons. (Hear, hear.} He begged leave to move, as an amendment, that! The first and most important subject which engaged the consideration 





of th 
| Directors, was the selection of a Harbour onthe West Coast of Ireland, the 


Mr. POULTER said, that though he felt opposed to this bill last session, | best adapted for commercial intercourse between the United Kingdoms and the 


yet that, upon a more accurate examination of the subject, he Considered him- 


' 


proceeding adopted towards Mr. Buckingham. It was no small testimony to 


| the merits of Mr. Buckingham’s publication that a noble lord of high character, 
| late Governor-General of India, and now a Member of that House, had, in a 
| letter addressed to Mr. Buckingham, expressed his regret that such a publica- 
| tion did not exist during bis government. He thought that a case was made 
out to call upon the House to give an equitable compensation to Mr. Buck- 
ingham F 
Mr. V. SMITH said, that in the absence of his Right Hon. Friend the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Control, who was obliged to give his attendance else- 
where, it devolved upon him to state the course which the Board of Control 
felt it their duty to adopt in this instance. Seeing the manner in which the 
House had last session carried the bill through the first and second readings, 
notwithstanding the opposition offered to it then by the Board of Control, his 
Right’ Hon. Friend despaired of making any effectual opposition to it in those 
stages this session, and he had therefore not intended to oppose it in those 
stages. It was not that his Right Hon. Friend had at all altered his opinion on 
the subject ; he was as strongly impressed as ever with a sense of the gross 
injustice of calling upon the East India Company to grant a compensation of 
this kind. [Hear.] He (Mr. V. Smith) had gone carefully through the whole 
of the case, and he was convinced that if Hon. Members had taken the same 
pains to make themselves acquainted with its merits, they would be of his opin- 
ion, that Mr. Buckingham had no claim in justice on the East India Company. 
If the Hon. Gentleman opposite should persevere in his motion, he (Mr. Smith) 
would certainly vote for it. If that amendment should not be carried, he (Mr. 
Smith) would move that the petition from the East India Company against the 
bill should be referred to the Middlesex list, to which, of course, this bill would 
be referred, and that they be heard by counsel against the bill before the com- 
mittee. In that way the House would be put in possession of the facts of the 
case. The Hon. Gentleman contended that the East India Company had a 
right, as the law stood at the time, to act as it did in the case of Mr. Bucking- 
ham. The House of Commons was not a fit tribunal to decide a legal claim 
of this kind, which Mr. Buckingham had never brought before a court of law. 
The sending round petitions for signatures in its favour on grounds that should 
never have been brought forward, was, to say the least of it, unparliamentary, 
Mr. ROEBUCK said that, sitting there a member of the British House of 
Commons, and as such intrusted with the care of the interests, not merely of the 
people of England, but of the people of Hindostan, he must oppose this bill. 
(Hear, hear.] What did it propose to do! It proposed to make the people of 
Hindostan pay for the exercise of a discretionary power on the part of their Go- 
vernment, which power they (the people of England) had themselves by act of 
Parliament placed in the hands of that Government. If Mr. Buckingham had 
been unjustly treated, and if he was entitled to compensation, let the people of 
England pay it—let it be put in the estimates, and brought forward by the Go- 
vernment, but let them not come down spon the East India Company for it, 
because they had exercised a discretionary power vested in them by the Parlia- 
mentof England. [Hear.] He (Mr. Roebuck) had himself issued a publica- 
tion—he had dared the Government to prosecute him; he did not mean to say 
he had violated the law, but if he had done so, if the Government had prose- 
cuted him, and had obtained a verdict against him, with what face could he 
come to Parliament and ask for compensation’ (Hear, hear.) Why, Messrs. 
Cleave and Hetherington had as undoubted claims on the Parliament of England 
as Mr. Buckingham, and if this bill should pass he (Mr. Roebuck) would recom- 
mend them to petition the House for leave to bring in a bill claiming compensa- 
tion from the British people for the injuries done to them in consequence of 





field (the place where the scholars play) in search of a rail that he used to jump | 
over whena boy, ‘‘and’’ says the Doctor, in a transport of joy, I have been so | 
fortunate as to find it: I stood gazing upon it some time with a degree of 
rapture, for it brought to my mind all my juvenile sports and pastimes, and at | 
length, I determined to try my skill and dexterity ; I laid aside my hat and wig, | 
pulled off my coat, and leaped over it twice." Thus the great Dr. Johnson, | 
only three years before his death, was without his hat, wig, or coat, jumping 
over a rail he used to fly over when a school-boy.—Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 

Burying in Cross Roads.—The British Magazine gives the following ex- 
planation of the origin of this custom :—** It was usual to erect crosses at the | 
junction of the four cross-roads, as a place self-consecrated, according to the 
piety of the age ; and it was not with a notion of indignity, but in a spirit of 
charity, that those excluded from holy rites were buried at the crossing roads, | 
as places next in sanciily to consecrated ground. 

Church Reform.—When a person was speaking of such a reformation in the 
‘Church of England, as in effect would make it no church at all, the great Lord | 
Bacon said to him—* Sir, the subject we talk of, is the eye of England, if 
there be a speck or two in the eye, we endeavour to take them off ; but he would 
be a strange occulist, who would pull out the eye. 

Conversational Powers of Frenchwomen.—In a recent work on France, to 
which [ have before alluded, a comparison is institu'ed between the conversa- 
tional powers of the sex in England and in France ; and such a picture is drawn 
of the frivolous inanity of the author's fair countrywomen, as, were the work 
considered as one of much authority in France, must leave the impression with 
our neighbours that the ladies of England are ¢ant soit peu Angés. Now this 
judgment is, I think, as little founded in truth as that of the traveller who ac- 
scused us ali of being brandy drinkers. It is impossible to say what effect might 
have been produced upon the ladies from whom this description was drawn, by 
the awful consciousness that they were conversing with a person of overwhelm- 
ing ability. There is such a thing as being ‘blasted by excess of light; but 
where this unpleasant accident does not occur, I believe that those who converse | 
with educated Englishwomen will find them capable of being as intellectual 
companions as any inthe world. Our countrywoinen, however, particularly the 
younger part of them, labour onder a great disadvantage. The majority of them 
I believe te be as well, or perhaps better informed than the majority of French- 
women ; but, unfortunately, it frequently happens that they are terrified at the 
idea of appearing too muchso: the terror of being called learned is in general 
much more powerful than that ef being classed as ignorant. Happily in France, | 
there is no blue badge, no stigma of any kind attached to the female possessors 
of talent and information. Every Frenchwoman brings forward with equal | 
readiness and grace al] she knows, all she thinks, and all she feels on every sub- | 
ject that tay be started ; whereas with us, the dread of imputed blueism weighs 
down many a bright spirit, and sallies of wit and fancy are withheld from the | 
fear of betraying either the readiness or the genius with which many a fair girl 
ts endowed, who would rather be thought an idiot than a Biur. This is, how- | 
ever, a very idle fear ; and that it 1s so, a slight glance upon society would show, 
if prejudice did not interfere to blind us. It is possible that here and there a 
sneer or a shrug may follow this opprobrious epithet of “ blue ;” but, as the 
sneer and the shrug always come from those whose suffrage is of the least im- | 
portance in society, their coming at all can hardly be a sufficient reason for put- | 
ting on a masquerade habit of ignorance and frivolity. It is from this cause, if 
I mistake not, that the conversation of the Parisian women takes a higher tone 
than that to which English females ventare to soar. Even politics, that fearful 
qvicksand which engulfs so many of our social hours, dividing our drawing-rooms 
into a committee of men and a coterie of women, even politics may be handled 
by them without danger ; for they fearlessly mix with that untoward subject so | 
much lively persiflage, so much acuteness, and such vnerring tact, that many a | 
Knotty point whic h may have made puzzled legislators yawn in the Chamber, has 
been.played with in the salon till it became as intelligible as the light of wit 
could mke it.—Mrs. T'rollope’s Paris and the Parisians 








kuiperial Parliament, 


MR. BUCKINGHAM’S COMPENSATION BILL. 


ae a See House of Commons, Feb. 23 
he "K - nto . ‘ . 
ierd W BEN PINCK presented a petition from Glasgow, in favour of Mr 
Buckingham’s claim to compensation 
"VT rg siatine ¢t ; } 
Mr, ‘I ULK, after stating that this bill was similar to that brought forward last 
year, moved that it be read a second time. ? 


Sir R. INGLIS wished to know from what fund the Pp 


t proposed compensation 
could be provided 

Mr. TULK replied, from the funds of the East India C ympanyv 

Mr. LAWSON said that he felt it his duty to call the att 


ention of the House 
1gotup. [Hear, hear. ] 


packet enclosing to bim the 
anil requesting n to 


he manner in which this case appeared to have beer 


\ few weeks ago he (Mr Lawson) received a 


raugnt of a petition in favour of this bill 


ig im present it to 
itu for their signatures He could not heip thinking that this was 
@ most unusual and unparliameatary mode of procuring { ions in favour of a 
*. : ; ite « . 
e licar, hear.] ‘The note that accom ! } ion that was 
\ | r 1 ] 
é n (Me. Lawson) was from Mr. Buckingham it conveyed to him that 
S, and requested that he would t the petition to 
h ( stl its rt . at . "7 pr ti { I ' 
Uciy signatures Lhis practice of o femver addressing 
adh ldres 
i i wim to get up petitions in favour of some private claun ol 
- len " , if carsied to any extent, lower the charac er of 
il tiQuse wc eyes ol the country at large, and it was i practice in bis | 
I . < . 
more yo ican ¢ gress tnan of a Lritish Hlouse of 


having violated an act of Parliament. [A laugh, and Hear, hear.) Noman had 
a right to claim compensation for the consequences brought upon himself by a 
breach of the law. 

Mr. ROBINSON said that last year he had opposed this bill, and he saw no 
reason to alter his opinion of it now. It was proved by the counsel of the East 
India Company last session, that Mr. Buckingham had been over and over again 
warned that if he persevered in the course he was pursuing he would subject 
himself to the measures which the Government of India found it necessary 
finally to adopt in hiscase. What weight was to be attached to the petitions 
presented in favour of this bill when the parties signing them were told that the 
people of Hindoston would have to pay the money! No doubt half the people 
of England would sign those petitions when told so. It would be a different thing, 
however, if they knew that the money was to come out of their own pockets. 
[A laugh.) 

Major BEAUCLERK supported the bill, and denied that Mr. Buckingham 
had been guilty of any breach of the lawin India. He could not help thinking, 
if the Hon. Member for Sheffield had what was called in that house *‘a tail,” less 
Opposition would have been made to this claim. 

Mr. Pease thought the House bound in justice to procure satisfaction for Mr. 
Buckingham, who had been the victim of the tyrannical proceedings of the Indian 
Government. 

The gallery was then cleared for a division, where there appeared.—For the 
second reading 81; against it 125; majority against the second reading 44. 
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Phe said Applications to be under seéai, and endorsed, “ British and American 
Intercourse ( ompany.”’ 

This Company has been formed with a view to facilitate the communication 
between Great Britain and Ireland and the Western Hemisphere, by means of 
Steam, which, inthe opinion of those 


; most competent to judge, can only be 
effectively acc 


mplished from the West Coast of Ireland 

The Directors have to announce, wilh very great satisfaction, that after many 
months spent in the endeavour, they have proceeded so far in obtaining a 
Ui 


seal, enabling them to sue and be sued through the medium of the Managing 
ike Bye-Laws and Regulations—to extend their Capital to any 
amount they tay deem proper—to buy or charter Steam and other Vessels— 


niages—to purchase Land, make Railruads and Tramroads. 


Virector—to m 


to run Locomo ive ( 


&c., as to have got it signed by his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
It has been, in the usual manner, transmitted to London, fur his Majesty's sign 
manual, which, the Directors are officially informed, will be affix d, as soon as 
the subscription list of the Company shailto a reasonable extent be co ny leted 


Under this Ct 
ellect, with the exception of the Railroad, for which an Act of Parliament must 
be obtained 


| Western World. This Coast is by many degrees the portion of Europe nearest 


self bound now to give it his support. Looking at the whole of the case, it | to America, and by all nautical men allowed to be the most accessible ; and for 
"appeared to him that Mr. Buckingham had been induced to set up the Calcuira | these reasons it presents the natural point of arrival and departure between the 

Journal on the strength of the principles then avowed by the Governor-General | Old and New Hemispheres, avoiding all the dangers and difficult navigation of 
| of India, and that those principles had been afterwards violated by the course of | the entire Channel Coast, on which the loss in Shipping and Manufactures have 


| been proved before the House of Commons to exceed £2,000,000 per annum.— 


Upon mature consideration, the Directors have come to the determination of 
selecting Birturbuy, on the extreme coast of Galway, as the Port best calculated 
to realize the advantages which are the object of attainment. This Port lies 
neasly on a straight line drawn on an arc of the sphere from Liverpool and 
Dublin to New York; and is the shortest and most central point of communi- 
cation with Liverpool by Dublin, being from the latter 110 miles—with Glasgow 
by Belfast (from the latter) 138 miles—and with Bristol by Waterford (from the 
latter) 110 miles. Thus, the whole of the three kingdoms would be more fully 
embraced by taking Biturbuy as a point of departure, than any other Harbour 
that can be named. 

Valentia, which was the Port first contemplated by the Directors, is 110 miles 
from Waterford, and 160 miles from Dublin, whilst Birturbuy is only 110 miles 
from Dublin, and the same distance from Waterford. The position of Birturbuy 
is more favorable for the trade with the British Colonies in North America 
than the more Southern Port of Valentia, and is equally well situated for the 
United States and the West Indies. The Harbour is capacious, safe, free from 
all greund-swell, and capable of accommodating the largest Ships in all weathers. 
It is about 4 miles long, 1 mile wide, and has upwards of 36 feet of water over 
1200 acres. The length of time which is now occupied by the passage, 
in consequence of the difficulty of the Channel Navigation, (averaging 37 
days for an outward, and 22 for a homeward bound vessel,) prevents stowage of 
fuel at the outset of either voyage in sufficient quantity for the employment 
of Steam; and as there is no sheltered Bay in the present line, where there 
is safe ingress and egress to take in fresh supplies, the use of Steam between 
England and America appears, under existing circumstances, precluded. The 
outward voyage from the West Cuast of Ireland to New York, would occupy 
about thirteen days, and the return voyage about ten, being less than half the 
time now consumed ; and as this new line of transit would not be too long to 
allow the stowage of sufficient fuel, the benefit of Steam would be secured.*— 
By the aid of a Railway from Birturbuy to Dublin, and from Liverpool to Lon- 
don, the communication with the last mentioned metropolis, will be completed 
in 28 hours more; and as this swift and certain passage will be practicable at 
a cheaper rate and less risk of life than the present tedious and uncertain one, 
little comment can be necessary to demonstrate the advantages which must 
result from the present undertaking to the Commerce of the British Dominions. 

The line of country from Dublin to Birturbuy is the shortest to any Western 
Seaward Point; it offers greater facilities for the formation of a Railroad than 
any other in Ireland ; the country being level, and containing an abundance of 
materials necessary for the construction of the work. The average inclination 
throughout the whole line is 1 in 672: this is obtained without great embank- 
ments or deep cuttings. Another decided advantage is its entire freedom from 
Tunnels and Viaducts. 

The following is an estimate of the Cost of Works, and of the probable 
Annual Receipts and Expenditure, which have been carefully formed upon the 
most correct Data that can be obtained. 

COST OF WORKS. 
Cost of Railroad from Dublin to Birturbuy, 110 Miles, at £10,000 











per Mile” - - - - - - - - £1,100,000 
20 Large Steam Vessels, at £25,000 each - - - - 500,000 
8 Simnall do. at £14,000 each - - - . 112,000 
Wharfs, Docks, Stores, Parliamentary Expenses, &c. - - 288,000 
£2,000,000 
ANNUAL OUTGOINGS. 
Wear and Tear of 110 Miles of Railroad, at £1000 per mile = - £110,000 
20 Steam Vessels, at £8,000 each - - - - - . 160,000 
8 do. at £6,000 each - - - - - - 48,000 
Expenses of Management - - - - - - - 30,000 
Reserve Fund, £15 per Cent. on Outlay for Steamers - - 95,700 
£443,700 
ANNUAL RECEIPTS. 

Carriage of American Produce to England, and British Manufacture 
to America - - - - - - - - - £100,000 
12,000 Cabin Passengers, at £25 each - - . . . 300,000 
6,000 Second do at £12 10s. each - - - - 75,000 
5,000 Emigrants, at £4 each - - - - - - 20,000 
Parcels and Light Goods - - - - - - - - 26,000 
Postage on Letters - - - - - ° - - - 13,000 
120,000 Passengers on Railroad, averaging 8s. each - - - 50,000 

Carriage on Railroad of Agricultural Produce, and British Manufac- 
ture for home consumption . - - - - - 100,000 
Carriage of same to and from Liverpool = - - - - - 100,000 
10,000 Cabin Passengers to and from Liverpool, at 10s. each = - 5,000 
10,000 Steerage do. do. at 2s. 6d. - - - 1,250 
790,250 
Deduct Outgoings -  - . a” Pg - - 443,700 

Applicable to Dividends, (upwards of £17 per Cent, onthe 
Capital proposed) - - - - - - £346,550 








It is particularly to be observed, that the foregoing calculation is founded on 
the internal Traffic as it now actually exists, without reference to any Increase 
which must result from the additional facilities of communication afforded to 
the important towns and places within the district of the Railway. Indeed, it 
has been customary in undertakings of this description, to assume that an In- 
crease of Traffic must inevitably follow the construction of a Railway, and this 
principle has been recognized by Committees of both Houses of Parliament in 
their revision of the Estimates of Income; but in the present instance no ad- 
dition has been made for any such assumed Increase of Traffic. 

To the Government this Railroad will be of the highest consequence, by 








irter from the Crown, incorporating the Company, giving them a common | 


titer, every object of the Company can be carried into complete | 


enabling it to transmit Mails, Dispatches, Troups, Military and Naval Stores, in 
time of peace or war. 

It is obvious, that to the Public in general, and to the Inhabitants of Ireland 
in particular, the proposed Railway will be productive of the most important ad- 
vantages. By it the Fisheries of the West Coast of Ireland (which are capable 
of unlimited extension, but which have at present no market) will be provided 
with a cheap and expeditious transit to the best markets in the United King- 
doms; and the Proprietors and Cultivators of Land will be enabled to send 
their produce of every description to the same markets, from which they are at 





* Extracts from the Evidence given by Joshua Field, Esq. of the house of Messrs. 
Maudslay and Field, before the Select Committee on Steam Navigation to 
India, in 1835, 

You have had much experience in the manufacture of engines for steam-vessels, 
have you not ?—Yes, I have, 

What do you consider the proper meastrement and power of a steamer for a long 
sea-voyage /—The relative proportion of power and tonnage fluctuates between two 
tons per horse-power and four tons per horse-power, depending upon the purposes 
for which the vessel is intended, as well as the leng'h of the voyage. 

Will you first state whit you consider the proper measurement and power of a 
steamer to go a long sea-voyage ?—I should recommend a vessel from 700 to 800 
tons, having an engine of 180 or 200 horse-power. 

How long would such a vessel run, and at what rate would she go? She would 
carry coal for 14 or 15 days, and have a speed in still water of 9 or 10 miles per hour, 
and would realize in all weathers at sea an average of 8 miles while under weigh, 

What is the greatest proportion in tonnage and power for a steamer going a long 
voyage ?—The greatest propor'ion of tonnage for vessels going long voyages may be 
stated at four tons per horse- power. : ; 

What results does the power give to a vessel of the same tonnage with different 
powers as to the rate of going?—Great power in small vessels gives great speed, 
but they carry a small quantity of coal, and are soon exhausted ; while large 
vessels, being able to carry a greater quantity of coals, work longer and perform 
greater distances, 

e Phen you draw this inference, the longer the voyage the less the speed ?—The 

smaller the power the greater the capacity there is left for coal, and therefore the 

greater number of days’ coal it would carry. 

And the less speed ?—And less speed, having less power. 

And the smaller proportion of power would of course consume less fuelin an equal 
time ?—Exactly so. 

Would not the greatest proportion of power consume the least fuel in epual dis- 
tances ?—Against winds or tides it is so, but in calms and fair winds it ts not. 

What is the greatest distance you suppose a sea-going steamer to run without 
changing ?—The same steamer should not go more than 2000 or 3000 miles without 


a relay, or time t » put the machinery in order, . “4 anni 7 

Does that also include, without taking in coal?—A voyage of 2000 or 3000 miles 
ry : rida 

may be performed in one stage » but it would be desirable on every account to Givice it, 


and take less coal. 

What is the greatest distance you think a steamer could go without taking in 
fresh coals 7?—The greatest distance | have known a steamer to perform was the 
Enterprise, on her voyage to the Cape, in which she carried 37 days coal. ; , 

With continued steaming do you mean?—Yes; she steamed 34 days, and ha 


three days coal! left. 


Do you mean steaming day and night ?—Yes. 
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sent in a great measure excluded, several Hundred Thousand Acres of 
al able and fertile Soil, nuw lying waste, will be brought into cultivation ; and 
aa ~ cogent diffusion of Capital and Employment throughout the centre of 
sa Ee will be productive of more important benefits to the country, than any 
legislative enactment of a merely municipal nature can possibly afford. . 

It may be proper to state, in confirmation of the views of the Directors in 
selecting Birturbuy, thata Company has been formed at Belfast, to runa line of 
Railroad to Armagh, which will be thence eontinued to join the line at Athlone, 
as being the direct route from Scotland to America; and an act of Parliamént 
has been obtained to form a Railroad from Waterford to Limerick, which is 
only forty-two miles. In addition, when these lines of road are completed, 
every commercial and populous town in Treland will be in immediate communi- 
cation with the great Packet Station of the Company at Biturboy, and this must 
naturally bring to each a corresponding increase of trade from the ports in Eng- 
Jand and Scotland with which they are in connexion. The lines of Railroad 
from London to Liverpool, from London to Bristol, and from Edinburgh to 
Glaagow, will be completed about the same time. ; 

In order to secure to the Manufacturer who would send his goods through 
this Company, certainty and expedition in the delivery of them, the Directors 
intend placing eight Steam. Packets between Liverpool and Dublin, and have 
accordingly made provision for them in the estimates. Thus the conveyance of 
goods from Liverpool to America, through the medium of this Company, will 
be ensured in one-third of the time, and at less expense, than by the mode now 
in use; and it is obvious that a New Steam Navigation Company must derive 
considerable advantage from the improvements which have recent!y been intro- 
duced in the construction of Vessels, Machinery, and Boilers, by which not 
only a material reduction in the consumption of fuel has been effected, but: ad- 
ditiunal accommodation and speed obtained. 

The Directors have to announce, that they have had the most advantageous 
propositions from the Proprietors of the Lands in the immediate vicinity of 
Birturbuy. ‘They have an offer of as much land as will suffice for twenty miles 
of the Railroad, and also the ground requisite for Wharfs, Docks, Stores, and 
one hundred acres of Building Ground for ever, at a pepper-corn rent. This of 
itself would realize a very considerable property to the Shareholders, and has 
not been considered in any of the calculations submitted ; and 2t is with pleasure 
they are enabled to state, that they have obtained the unanimous approval of the 
Proprietors of Land on the proposed line of Railroad. 

The principal Board of Directors will be in London; and the financial affairs 
of the Company conducted there on the same plan as that of the Provincial 
Bank of Ireland, which has proved so successful. The Directors hope in their 
Act to get a clause limiting the responsibility of the Shareholders to the amount 
of their respective shares, although they do not consider such a clause to be 
absolutely necessary, inasmuch as the nature of the Company's dealings can 
never subject them to prospective losses, such as occur in Insurance Com- 
panies, by Fire, Lives, &c. &c.; besides they have expressly provided, by the 
Bye-Laws of the Company, that no contract (be the amount ever so small) 
shall be entered into without the Contractor subjecting himself to the following 


! Scotch baronetcies a whit better. 





clause, viz. ‘* And it is hereby expressly agreed and declared, and the true intent 
and meaning of these presents is, That the Capital Stock and Funda of the said 
British and American Intercourse Company, shall alone be answerable to the 
demands thereupon under this contract; and that no Member of the said Com- 
pany shall upon any account or pretence whatsoever, be subject or liable to any 
such demands beyond his share of the Capital Stock or Funds of the said Com- 
pany; any rule of law or equity, or any thing contained in this contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding.” 

Proprietors of 5 Shares will be entitled to a free passage in the Company's 
Vessels, between Liverpool and Dublin; Proprietors of 15 Shares to a free 
passage on the Railroad ; Proprietors of 30 Shares to a free passage in the 
Company’s Vessels, between America and Birturbuy; and Proprietors of 10 
Shares will be entitled to a reduction of 10 percent on the current freights in 
the Steam Vessels, and the charges by the Railroad. 

Ten thousand Shares have been reserved by special agreement for America. 

An instalment of £1 per Share must be paid on the allocation of the Shares, 


and the future calls shall not at any time exceed £5, an interval of at least two 
months between each call. 


—>—_ 
ABUSE OF THE PATRONAGE OF THE CROWN. 
From the Times. 
If it be the general rule of a Government to prostitute 
their patronage to such an extent, that few of their appointments are creditable 
except by accident : above all, if mere electioneering scavengery, and zealous 
local committeeship in the interest of a Parliamentary supporter, are invariably 
found to be the main recommendations in virtue of which the Ministry not only 
confer titles upon the most obscure adventurers, but promote them to the judicial 
bench and to professorships in our quiet seats of learning, for which, if for 
nothing else in the world, a spirit of violent political partisanship is universally 
regarded as an essential disqualification; then, nothing is wanting to complete 
the meanness of such a Government, but that they should profess, all the while, 
to weep hypocritical tears over the alleged malversations of their predecessors. 
Now, precisely of this character is the Government of Lord Melbourne. In 
the pretence of putting down Tory corruption, they live and move and have 
their being. It is the pretence of all others which constitutes their one unvary- 
ing and interminable theme. Why, they make the kingdom ring with it. They 
table it at all their dinners. They drink to it in ail their toasts: nor is there 
any unction of cant or flippancy of chatter which these political Pharisees have 
refused to employ in holding forth this serviceable staple as a claim to admira- 
tion and confidence. It is the spikenard that perfumes their beard: it is the 
white linen that covers their rottenness ; it is the prostituted text embroidered 
on their official phylacteries, in virtue of which these sanctimonious political 
professors are striving to stem the unpopularity now so generally setting in against 
their gross and gorgeous hypocrisy. A hollow and temporary credit they may 
indeed retain among those parasites in their Parliamentary synagogue who are 
fond of ** great feasts,” and “ uppermost p/aces ;” but being unable to conceal 
altogether the delinquencies which they have not the virtue to abstain from, 
they are daily disclosing such materials for their detection and exposure as must 
bring every independent thinker to the simple alternative, either of despising 
these sly and sleeky Mawworms, or of renouncing his own reason. 


* ® * * * 





Tory corruption forsooth! Only look at their own pure and precious Gazette. 
Probe the merits of the men they have premoted. Examine the secret causes | 
that have determined the majority of their appointments. Consider the great | 
and even sacred interests they have prostituted to the vilest purposes of faction | 
and party favour. Put all these things into the proper category ; and we peril | 
our credit upon it, that a more venal and disgraceful calendar of abuses could | 
not be furnished by the intrigues of any Government that ever cajoled and | 
cursed the country during an incumbency of the same duration. 

The Attorney-General of these pure Reformers has a brother-in-law who | 
must be relieved of an annuity, which he is obliged to pay to a venerable col- 
league of his at St Andrew's; and forthwith Dr. Hunter, at the mature age of 
92, when expecting no ether translation than to Heaven, is promoted to the 
active and responsible duties of a Principalship in that University, of which | 
promotion (jobbed by the anti-Corruptionists, remember) the worthy old tool is 
at this moment wholly unconscious, the consciousness having been meant for the 
brother-in-law. 

Simultaneous with this, an influential Ministerialist in Edinburgh happens to 
have a nephew an unordained licentiate of the church of Scotland, whose 
talents not having procured him a living amidst all the popular opportunities now | 
common in that country, must needs have something done for bim by the anti- 
corruption Pharisees. Well, as luck would have it, a Professorship of church 
history falls vacant. What! and is the nephew ninely-two also! No, his pre- 
eminent qualification lies in the opposite direction; he is only a little above 
twenty ; his destitution of pastoral experience must not be held to d‘squalify 
him from teaching that branch of hiv duties which consists of pastoral theo:ogy ; 
and so the pure Reformers gazetted this youngster-nephew, and gave him the 
rattle of a divinity professorship to play with. 

A junior Depute Advocate, whom an absurd contemporary has mentioned in 
the same century with the name of Mr. Adam Anderson, was hack panderer to 
the Ministry at the recent Perthshire elections ; and of course the God-send of 
Sir George Murray's ejectment was too precious to remain unrequited. To be 
Sure, nota respectable silicitor in Scotland had ever troubled Mr. Currie with.an 
important brief. To be sure, his meritorious senior, Mr. Shaw Stewart, bad to 
be slighted and passed over a second time. Nevertheless, as Mr. Currie's 
promotion to the Depute Sheriffship of Banffshire presented the fourfold felicity 
of shedding new lustre on a judicial statiou—of pointing out to the Scotch bar | 
the true path to preferment—of silencing the importunities of Lord Breadal- 
bane, and of showing Sir Michael and Mr. Patrick Stewart, that if the y wish 
their brother not to be insulted a third time, they must be less inlependent in 
the House of Commons than they have hitherto been; therefore the pure anti 


| 


Corruptionists have made Mr. Currie a Judge! Now these things, though 
sufficiently exposed by us ona former occasion, are necessarily alluded to again, 
as showing a connexion with what follows—that the improper dispensation of 


Offices and titles by these canting P 
but of systematic habit and repute. 

Well, what follows now? Having already prostituted the bench of justice 
and the retreats of learning to creatures : 
ship which in reason should exc 
try whether science 
poses : 


Urists is a matter not of occasional accident, 


whose only merit is a political partisan- 
lude them from both, they next take a fancy to | 
b 

and religion may not be made equally useful for party pur- | 
and whether these hapless siste 


rs may not serve as convenient waiting- 
maids, to answer the bell 


‘ 
and minister to the appetites of their more zeaous | 


| the King or the Imperial Parliament. 
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the chair of astro & Gaeaae - oa 
a Mr. J. P. Nichol. at Glasgow, the anti-Corruption Reformers have selected 


f 1 al, a young lad, whose chief claim, according to the confession 
c acertain Whig-Radical print, is, that he was eminently wseful in securing 
ory Wemyss's election for Fifeshire!!! Of the reasons which have justified 
them in promoting Dr Hampden to the Divinity Professorship at Oxford, it is 
sufficient to say, that if the Doctor's doctrinal views were thought to interpose 
_ serious barrier to his being intrusted with the theological education of our 
uture clergy, he has at least signed the 39 Articles of the Church, and the fiat 
of Ministers has been given to his appointment. Nor is their batch of new 
How far they are to be classed among gross 
- ‘ of from the fact, that without possessing a 
single claim upon publie distinction (Sir Thomas Brisbane, excepted), the whole 
of these objects of Ministerial favour are the main-stay of the Moderate-Liberal 
interest in the four counties of Scotland, where, above all others, Whig-Radical- 
ism Is now in such imminent danger as demands some seasonable measure to 
avert itsruin. The measure resorted to is, that the Moderate-Liberal leaders 
in these counties shall be made baronets of, both as a fillip to their own zeal, and 
asa lure to the ambition of their neighbours.. The plain though not very pure 
English of the whole manceuvre is this :— Stewart M’Kenzie, you are in noto- 
rious danger of being unseated by Applecross; therefore, to whip up Kilcoy, 
you may write him down Sir Colin. What the Duke of Argyll cannot do for 
you, Islay, we must endeavour to make up by a baronetcy to Dunstaffnage ; off 
with a frank to Sir Donald Campbell immediately! All you say, Captain 
Wemyss, about the advancing popularity of Conservative Reform in Fifeshire is 
but too strongly corroborated by the late municipal elections at Cupar: wherefore 
let the life-rent knighthood of Sir Henry Bethune be exchanged for a descending 
ttle. Your case, my Lord Minto’s brother, is more pitiful still, The chances 
are that a hundred baronetcies will not reinstate yeu in Roxburghshire. Never. 
theless, as Sir Thomas Brisbane Macdouga! is a man of science, we will add his 
name to thelist, as something like a redeeming appointment, which, while 
probably whetting his too moderate zeal against Lord John Scott, may also serve 
to temper the indignation which the other elevations will excite.” 


Such are the plots and purity of principle which characterize the disposal of 


electiuneering jobs may be judged 









State patronage by our Whig-Radical Pharisees: and yet these are the men that 
will speak of Tory corruption. Away with such whited sepulchres! For the 
aggrandizement of their sect, every national interest is sacrificed by them with- 
out remorse, The more they are known in their hypocritical doings and declara- 
tions, the more will they be reprobated and despised: and if anything could 
abate our unaffected joy at the sound estimate which thinking Englishmen are 
everywhere making of their merits, it is that any portion of our generous and 


abused countrymen should have continued so long to be the dupes of such mise- 
rable impostors. 
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We are without later intelligence of importance from England. 


In ovr columns of to-day will be found the Prospectus in full of the “ British 
and American Intercourse Company,” an Association formed for the purpose of 
carrying into effect the long-talked of plan of a steam navigation between the 
west of Ireland and North America. The persons whose names appear as 
Patrons, Directors, &c., are gentlemen of the highest respectability, many of 
whom have large estates in Ireland, and who are induced to enter into the 
scheme, not so much for the emo!ument expected to be derived, as for the pur- 
pose of producing generally a beneficial effect on Ireland. Certainly, if the 
great route for passengers to and from Great Britain passed through Ireland, 
that country would experience decided advantages ;—it would carry civilization 
into remote and uncultivated places, by making the country known, and inducing 
capitalists to resurt thither, where such natural advantages remain unexplored 
and neglected. ‘The water power on the rivers falling into the sea from the 
South-west part of the island, and the bays and indentations of the course offer 
facilities for manufacturing, commerce, and trade, not to be surpassed in any 
partof the world. Should Ireland become the starting place for America, the 
West Indies, &c., which, whoever looks at the map and gives due value to the 
revolutions rapidly effecting by means of Rail Roads and Steam, must be satia- 
fied it some day will—it is difficult to set bounds to the prosperity that yet awaits 
that hitherto unhappy and distracted country. 

With these ideas and a thousand others that crowd upon our minds, we hail 
the proposed enterprize with real and unaffected pleasure, and trust it will be 
soon carried inte effect. It will not be forgotten that a similar plan was set 
on foot some ten years ago; on that eccasion the harbour of Valentia wae 
the point fixed upon. This company, it appears, give the preference to 
Birturbuy Bay, a point farther to the north, but ene that will open a direct com- 
munication with Dublin, and passthrough the heart of the country. A Rail- 
road is also to form a part of the present scheme, whereas the former only 
contemplated a line of stages tothe south, in the direction of the Lakes of 
Killarney. ‘The present plan isa decided improvement, and will compensate for 
the greater outlay of capital necessarily attending that species of road making. 

A gentleman, we understand, has arrived from England in the capacity of 
Agent for the Company in order to make necessary enquiries, and procure pre- 
liminary information. The want of bituminous coal for the use of the engines 
on the homeward voyage, will be s serious drawback, as that article must be im- 
ported in ships from Liverpool, Wales, or Nova Scotia ; in either case there will 
be a duty of $2 per ton upon such importation, unless the Government at Wash- 
ington will consent to some mitigation of the impost. On the former occasion, 
to which we have before referred, we have reason to know tiat application was 
made, to ascertainif coals forthe homeward passage might not be brought in under 
the denomination of ship stores. The application, we have also reason to know, 
was well received, and a favourable reply returned. Some will perhaps 
affirm that the estimate of 12,000 annual cabin passengers is too large, but it 
should be borne in mind, that increase of facility always produces increase of tra- 
velling, and that where one person now visits England for pleasure, ten will visit 
it from the same motive, when a good line of steam packets is in motion. The 
same remark will apply to Europeans who are wearied with the sights of the 
Continent, and are anxious to see the grand and noble scenery of the western 
world, where rivers, mountains, and lakes, are upon the most gigantic scale, and 
where nature always appears in some of her noblest attitudes. 





Upper Canada.—In our last we pointed out the necessity that exists for im- 


| mediate efforts on the part of the loyal portion of the population, to counteract 
the machinations of the discontented and the designing, who are so busily en- 


gaged in working upon the fears and feelings of the unsuspecting, in conse- 
quence of the late disruption of the Executive Council. We stated that by far 
the better plan to pursue, would be to follow the example of Kingston, and get 
up Public Meetings, to support by their voice and give countenance to the Go- 
vernor. In the course of the week we observe that the example has been follow- 


| ed by Niagara, and that others are preparing to dothe eame. This is as it should 


be, and will be attended, if generally acted upon—as we trust it will—by the 
most salutary effects. In most places, we observe that an expression of appro- 
bation is given of his Excellency’s views of the relative duties of the Governor 
and his Executive Councillors. This is of course highly encouraging to Sir 
Francis, amidst the storm of vituperation now showered upon him ; but the in- 
sertion of such a clause, however desirable, should not be insisted on if it en- 


| dangers the success of the meeting or tends to diminish the number of the 


signers, because it is an abstract and debateable point, which must be settled by 
A meeting for an expression of confi- 
dence in the Governor, and in the general administration of affairs—for giving 


him a fair trial and for allowing the other business of the colony to proceed, | 


would, we are sure, find numerous supporters in every part of the province ; and 
would check at once the embarrassment thrown in the way of public business 
by votes of want of confidence in the new Council—calling for papers not 


| required, and of no use when obtained, and such other pranks as it has 


recently pleased Mr. M'Kenzie and his coadjutors to cut before high heaven. 
Certain simpletons coatinue to address his Excellency on the subject of con- 
stitutional law and bis mode of expounding it, ina strain of eloquence often ri- 


| sing to the mock sublimity of sheer nonsense ; but woe to the poor wight who thus 


ventures into the lion’s den—he is speedily served with sucha dose of knock 


piec'l To¢ ys nite , , . 1 _ ' tty mr > 4j 
eeclloneering agents. Yes, among all the able and distinguished candidates for | down arguments as to make him rue his temerity, and scamper off to some hiding 
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place to screen hiinself from the ridicule with which the severity of Sir Francis” 
pen has gibbetted him. It is really amusing to read bis dashing, off-hand replies 
to the solemn nonsense and ribaldry almost daily presented to him—it is a 
complete game of nine-pins, in which his Excellency at every bowl tips the 
whole, while one or two indefatigable numbskulls are carefully setting them up» 
to be again knocked over by the same dexterous player. It is a capital sub— 
ject for a caricature. som 

Since our last, intelligence has been received of the capture of St. Antonio- 
de Bexar, in Texas, by assault. The Mexicans under the command of Santa Anna- 
in person, with a force of 2000 men, carried the castle by storm in the latter part . 
of February, putting the whole of the gallant defenders to the sword. The 
celebrated David Crockett, late a member of Congress,who was an amateur war- 
rior, was slain among the number, toggther with Col. Bowie, and Col. Travis, the 
brave Texian commander and others. The accounts say that Col. Bowie was 
sick in bed, and was there slaughtered by the Mexicans ; in fact the published ac - 
counts give frightful details of the barbarities committed. This ciccumstance has 
excited deep sympathy among a large portion of the public, and will no doubt pro- - 
duce a favourable influence in favour of the Texian cause. Col. Austin has 
arrived in New-York forthe purpose of contracting a loan. Later advices from 
the theatre of war represent, that some important advantages had been gained 
since the capture of Bexar, by the Texians in the vicinity of the St. Antonio. 
River. 

The article copied from the Loudon Times has reference to the batch of Baronets 
lately made by the King, at the solicitation of his advisers, and published in our 
last number but one. It is grievously to be lamented if the patronage of the 
Crown—the fountain of honour—be thus prostituted; but wé fear there 
is too much truth in the statement, since it is not only put forth in the 
Times, but in sundry other papers. From a debate which took place on the 
23d of Feb. in the House of Lords, relative to appointments of magistrates 
under the Municipal Reform Bill, it does appear that party services and politica) 
recommendations are the main qualities now looked for, in those who seek. 
public employment of the present Cabinet. 








The atrocious murder recently committed on the onfortunate young woman™ 
named Ellen Jewett, is still the general topic of conversation, and suspicion falls 

chiefly on the young man, Mr. Robinson, who is now in confinement for the 

crime. From the examinations of her effects, the Looks which composed her li- 

brary, and the magazines and other periodicals, which she was in the habit of sub- 

scribing for, prove her to have been of superior education to those of her class 

generally. The public examination of the person charged with her murder, has 

not yet taken place, but the town is filled with details and rumours, which we 

abstain from repeating lest the case of the accused be prejudiced by their pub- 

licity. 
Messrs. Abbott and Balls are engaged at the Park, where they draw intelli- 
gent if nut crowded audiences. We are glad that public taste—and why should 
it not ? pays the proper tribute to those excellent actors. 

The Harpers have just published No. 76 of their Family Library. It 
consists of a treatise on the ‘* Philosophy of Living’ by Dr. Caleb Tecknor, 
and will be found to be very philosophic in its advice, and may be read with 
advantage by the public at large. 

The paintings at Saunders Divan will be sold by auction on Monday. The 
collection is well-known, and contains several excellent works. According to 
the catalogue before us, there is a Ruebens, a Teniers, a Vandyck, a Salvator 
Rosa, &c. &c. There are 92 paintings in the whole, all in excellent order, as 

Saunders pictures invariably are. Thetwo splendid mirrors which were once 


the property of the Prince Regent, and adorned Carlton House, are to be sold at 
the same time. 








We publish the following correspondence with pleasure. The gentleman 
intended to be complemented, is well deserving of it; and if any doubts of this- 
existed in our minds, they would be completely removed by the modesty, and: 
good taste of his own letter. 

RETURN OF MR. BRYANT. 

From the subjoined correspondence it will be seen, thai, shortly after hie. 
arrival in this city, Mr. Bryant received an invitation from his personal friends 
and the admirers of his genius, to meet them at a public dinner, tendered to him: 
as a manifestation of their respect for his talents, and their satisfaction at 
seeing him again among them. ‘This, it will also be noticed, he has declined. 
We are sorry for this, as the assemblage of worth and distinction on the occa- 
sion would have been in the highest degree flattering to the poet, and lonourable 
to the city. 

TO WILLIAM C. BRYANT, ESQ. 
New-York, March 31, 1836. 

Dear sir—Learning with pleasure your arrival in New-York, and desiring to 
express our high sense of your literary merit and estimable character, we beg 
to congratulate you upon your safe return, and to request you to name a time 
when you will allow your friends the honour of meeting you at dinner. Very 
respectfully and sincerely, your obedient servants, 
Cornelius W. Lawrence, Washington Irving, 
William Dunlap, William T. M’Coun, 
Gearge P. Morris, Henry Ogden, 
Charles F. Hoffman, George D. Strong, 
Edward Sanford, Gulian C. Verplanck, 
Prosper M. Wetmore, Samuel F. B. Morse, 
John W. Francis, Theodore S. Fay, 
Thatcher T. Payne, Morgan L. Smith, 
Joseph C. Hart, Edward Curtis. 

To the foregoing Mr. Bryant returned the following answer : 

New-York, April 2, 1836. 

Gentlemen.—It is necessary for me to say how much the honour you have ~ 
done me has increased the pleasure of my return to my native land, and how 
high a value I place on such a testimony of kindness from hands like yours. I 
cannot but feel, however, that although it might have been worthily conferred 
on one whose literary labours abroad had contributed to raise the reputation of 
his country, yet that I, who have passed the period of my absence only in 
observation and study, have done nothing to merit such a distinction. This 
alone would be a sufficient motive with me, even were there no others which I 
might mentiun, to decline your flattering invitation. I am, gentlemen, with the 
highest regard and consideration, your obedient servant, 

William C. Bryant. To Messrs. C. W. Lawrence, and others. 


Fitz Greene Halleck, 
Henry James Anderson, 
Asher B Durand, 
George Curtis, 

James K. Paulding, 
Robert Sedgwick,. 
Henry Inman, 

Jobn Howard Payne; 





We comply with the earnest request of our Quebec correspondent, and iAsert 
the following lines :— 
THE SHORTNESS OF LIFE. 
Look on the fallen leaf, proud man, and see 
Thy pictured life, and what thou soon must be : 
It buds in spring. pats forth the tender green, 
Enchants the eye, graces the sylvan scene ;— 
Thrives through the summer,—its full growth attains ; 
Soon autumn comes and cramps its juicy veins ; 
Lacking due moisture age keeps stealing on, 
It dries, it withers, and it soon is gone ; 
Changes with weakness to the yellow sear, 
To show how shortly it must disappear. 
The slightest breeze now shakes it from the tree ; 
Proud man as slight a breeze entombeth thee. 
Thus every bud and every leaf still shew 


The transient state of man and all below. E. P. W. 
Quebec, 22d January, 1836. 
EE eee | 











T. GEORGE’S SOCIETY.—The Jubilee or Fiftieth Anniversary of this 
Benevolent Association, will be celebrated by a Dinner, at Mr. Niblo’s 
Saloon 576 Broadway, on “* St. George’s Day,” Saturday, the 23: inst. 
Dinner on the Table at 4 past 5 o'clock, precisely. For their Tickets membersy 
| wiil please app'y to either of the following Stewards, 
| Edward W. Canning. Charles Wreaks. 
} Joseph Lowe. John B. Waistell. 
Natives of England and of the British Colonies, who have not yet had an oppor 
| tunity of joining the Society, are respectfully invited to attend. 
The Officers of the Society, for the year ensuing St. George’s Day, are— 
Joseph Fowler, President James Chesterman, 1 reasurer, 
| Francis Tomes, Ist Vic«-President. James B. Elliman, Secretary. 
Charles Edwards, 2d Vice-President. Francis Tomes, Jr. Asst.-Secretary. 
*hysicians. Charitable Commitee. 
Luke Barker, M.D. Daniel Oakey. 
Richard Pennell, M.D. Joseph Tralock. 
William C,. Roberts, M.D. Joseph Cox. 
Chaplain, Richard Pennell, M.D. 
Rev. Francis L, Hawks, D.D. George Cripps. 
Committee of Accounts. 
John Mortimer, Jr. 











William Cairns, Jr. Henry Norris. 
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ENGLISH SONNETS. 
A Collection of English Sonnets, by R. F. Housman. 


The taste for the startling and extravagant has already passed away, if we | 


may judge from the favour with which readers as well as critica seem at pre- 
sent disposed to receive the gentle, unobtrusive sonnet—a form of composition 
well suited for pure thoughts and delicate fancies ; but too calm, too restrained 
in its structure and progress, to afford a possible vehicle for the bursts, starts, 
throes, and outpuurings of magnificent madness, which was characteristic of the 
last reigning school. Mr. Housinau introduces his specimens by a carefully di- 
gested preface, in which the laws and licenses of the sonnet’s structure are set 
forth, and he has enriched his collection by illustrative and anecdotical notes, 
{about the pleasantest of all fragmentary reading,) in which good taste and good 
feeling are everywhere to be traced. The Sonnets of Shakspeare, Milton, and 
Wordsworth, and other master poets are, it must be presumed, familiar to the 
reader; but Mr. Housman has disinterred from minor collections and miscella- 
nies, many deserving to be thus preserved, and our readers shall benefit by his 
labours. Here is a sonnet by John Bampfylde; few, we suspect, will have for- 
gotten Southey’s touching letters alluding to the histery and misfortunes of the 
writer, given in the Autobiography of that lover of sonnets—Sir Egerton 


Brydges. 
TO THE REDBREAST. 

When that the fields put on their gay attire, 

Thou silent sit’st near brake or river's brim, 
Whilst the gay thrush sings loud from covert dim ; 
But when pale Winter lights the soeial fire, 

And meads with slime are sprent, and ways with mire, 
Thou charm’st us with thy soft and solemn bymn 
From battlemeut, or barn, or hay-staek trim ; 

And now not seldom tun'st, as if for hire, 

Thy thrilling pipe to me, waiting to catch 
The pittance due to thy well-warbled song; 

Sweet bird, sing on !—for oft, near lone!y batch, 

Like thee, myself have pleased the rustic throng. 
And oft fur entrance ‘neath the peaceful thatch, 
Full many a tale have told, and ditty long. 


Another is from the pen of one, with whose name we are not familiar, Wil- 
lian Green. 
From the unbarring to the shut of day, 
Aye, ofttimes restless in the midnight blind, 
His loss I mourn ; it lies upon my mind 
Like a thick mist that will not clear away, 
But bodes and brings grief’s showers. His was a sway 
Of soul so gentle, we alone might find, 
Not see its strength ; a wit that, ever kind, 
Would spare the humbled in its freest play. 
A silent, boastless stream, smooth, clear, but deep ; 
His mighty powers attired themselves so plain 
They drew no worship though they won the heart ; 
Now he is gone, we waken from the sleep, 
But, as of visiting Gods the poets feign, 
We knew him not till turning to depart. 


We must extract a couple by an anonymous writer: the first is somewhat 
‘touched with conceit, but both are perfect of their kind :— 
I cannot wow thee, dearest, in such wise, 
As daily suitors borrow ; ‘twould offend 
The sense of my deep passion, so to bend 
And smile, and play with velvet words and sighs ; 
And art thou angered by this bolder guise? 
’Tis but a feint, sweet chider, to extend 
Thy sway still further o’er the wayward friend 
Who dotes too dearly on those sovereign eyes. 
Thou know’'st thyself—for all that pretty scorn, 
And peremptory state of thy sweet kind— 
Lov'd to thy worth and wish, and close entwined 
By his most clasped heart-strings! whether borne, 
In absence, on the tablet of the mind, 
Or present, bringing joy, as sunbeains bring the morn. 





O chide me not for silence ; let me lie 
Still at thy feet, upgazing, love! Do thou 
But lay those silken fingers on my brow, 
And fill my vision with thine answering eyes ; 
Then bid me sing—and lip and lute shall vie, 
Though wont of late such biddings to refuse, 
In mingling strains for thee, mine own fair Muse ; 
So is my being raised, when thou art nigh. 
Alone, I struggle with dark theughts—my tongue 
Hath learn’d harsh syllables from Time ; and yet, 
When folded in thy shadow, I forget 
All sense of hate, and weariness, and wrong : 
While thoughts, like thee, all beautiful, beset 
The prison of my heart, aud loose its captive, Song. 


Here we must conclude, not, however, without obsérving that the editor has 
shown a modesty and self-denial, as honourable as it is rare, inasmuch as being 
himself a sweet and practised writer of sonnets, he has forborne the introduc- 
tion of any of his own poems into this miscellany. 


a 
A CHAPTER FOR THE LADIES. 
From Mrs. Trollope’s Paris and the Parisians. 

Considering that it is a woman who writes to you, I think you will have no 
reason to complain of having been overwhelmed with the fashions of Paris; per- 
haps, on the other hand, you raay feel rather disposed to grumble because all I 
have hitherto said on the fertile subject of dress has been almost wholly devoted to 
the historic and fanciful costume of the republicans. 
all that concerns it, is, however, a very important feature of this showy city ; 


and although, in this respect, it has been made the model of the whole world, it | 


nevertheless contrives to retain for itself a general look, air, and effect, which it 
is quite in vain for any other people to attempt imitating Go where you will, 
you see French fashions ; but you must go to Paris to see how the French wear 
them. 

The dome of the Invalides, the towers of Notre Dame, the column in the 
Place Vendome, the windmills of Montmartre do not come home to the mind 


as mere essentially belonging to Paris, and Paris only, than does the aspect | 


which caps, bonnets, frills, shawls, aprons, belts, buckles, gloves,—and above, 


though below, all things else—which shoes and stockings assume, when worn 
by Parisian women in the city of Paris 


It is in vain that all the women of the earth come crowding to this mart of ele- ' 


gance, each one with money in her sack sufficient to cover her from head to foot 
with ail that is richest and best ; it isin vain that she calls to her aid all the 
tailleuses, coiffeuses, moilistes, couturiéres, cordonniers, lingéres, and friscurs in 
the town | she gets for her pains is, when she has bought, and done, and put 
on all and everything they have prescribed, that, in the next shop she enters, she 


hears one grisette beliind the counter mutter to another, * Voyez ce que désire 
cette dame anglaise,” 


word to betray herself 
Neither is it only the 1 


a 


atives who find us out so easily—that might perbaps be 

Owing to some little inexplicable freemasonry among themselves; but the worst 
1; h« . * ” 

of all is, that we know one another ina moment. “ There is an Englishman, 


"is felt at a glance, more rapidly than the tongue 


yt 


—* There is an Englishwoman,’ 
can speak it 
bar 
hat mann 


r, gait, and carriage, that expression of movement, and, if I may 


$0 Say, Of hinb, should be at once so remarkable and so impossible to imitate, is 
very singular it has nothing to do with the national differs neces in eyes and 
complexion, for the effect 1s felt per} aps more strongly in following than in meet- 
ing a person; butit pervades every plait and eve ry pin, every attitude and every 
gesture. 


Could I explain to you what it is which produces this eff 
owards removing the imp ility of imitating it: but 

wenty years of trial, pretty generally allowed to be in 
pect itofme. All I can do, is tot 
intel 


set, I should go far 
1S this 18 now, alter 
possible, you will not ex- 
| you of such matters appertaining to dress 


igible to all, without attempting to to that very occult 
ct, the effect of it ; 


es] 


are open inG 


uve} 
part of the 





In milliners’ phrase, the ladies dress 1 ss in Paris than in London. I 
have no idea that any Frenchwoman, afier her morning ibille is thrown 
aside, would make it a practice, « ig Season, to change her dress com- 
plete f es in the course of the day, as] have wn sume ladies do in 

t \ o I believe that the u 48es in such matters among 

ecm itan insofferable breach of good m ers to her family. did 
er in the same apparel in w 1 they een her thre« 
yr i 
ale luxury more ge liv i re than witl 
awis. One, at the very least, ily wrappers 
‘ vy r lady’s lrousseau, and is, I be ‘ y that part 
liss Mdgeworth says, often m forget the 
I s, What ls necessary for the wardrobe of a French woman of 





Personal appearance, and | 


and that, poor dear lacy! before she has spoken a single | 


Che Albion. 


and who is well qualified for that pur 


ployed by the company to make a survey, ae cordar will cary roallle pidiaive that 


harbours on the sea coast. From these the 
the Lake; and with the application of 
is laid out in blocks, lots, streets and lanos. 








y | \GBEE 


VAN BUREN HARBOUR. 


We have the satisfaction of laying before our readers a dagpe of the Harbor - vey erage accompanied by the re 
nature has done more towards forming a good harbour here, than at any 
human means, which it is now to have, it will stand one of the foremost on the shores of Lake 


24 f%etWater 


f | |ERESECEGGERE 
ih 





April 16 





of Capt. Perry Smith, who 
e shores of Lake Erie, but cy an 


other pl. 
The plot exhibits a wean 





y acqu amé d with 





Erie, 
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—— 





To the Committee, §c. 

Gentlemen—According to your request, I did, on the 
survey, of which I present you a map, and have the honour to report: 
ranging about N. W. from Sturgeon Point 300 rods into the Lake. 


i ce and make a partial survey of Van Buren Harbour; and on the 15th and 16th com 
ow sort: That I find on the aeeih your Cees well guarded against N. E. and N. winds, by a reef of rocks, 
On the Southwest I find the harbour well fortified against 
againsta S. W. and areef of roeks, ranging about N. E. from the point, seventy rods into the Lake, ; 
in the S. W.; Sturgeon Point in the N. E., and the two reefs, furm a Bay, sufticient for one hundred sail of shipping, aly 
channnel way, and within six rods of the extremity of the southwest reef, (where there must be a buoy placed) I find twenty-four feet water, 
to eleven feet within 30 rods ef the south shore. I am, gentlemen, yours very respectfully, 


leted my 


aS. W. and west Wind ; the point of land 
shelters a ship against a west and northwest wind. The bluff point 
with good holding ground, (clay bottom). In the 
which diminishes gradually 
PERRY SMITH. 














fashion, is necessary also for that of an English one; only jewels and trinkets 
of all kinds are more frequently worn with us than with them. ‘The dress that 
a young Englishwoman would wear at a dinuer party is very nearly the same as a 
Frenchwoman would wear at any ball but a fancy one ; whereas the most elegant 
dinner costume in Paris is exactly the same as would be worn at the French 
Opera. * * * od 

After all, indeed, I believe that the mystical peculiarity of dress of which I 
have been speaking wholly arises from this innate and universal instinct of good 
taste. There isa fitness, a propriety, a sort of harmony in the various articles 
which constitute femaie attire, which may be traced as clearly amongst the cotton 
toques, with all their variety of brilliant tints, and the ’kerchief and apron to 
match, or rather to accord, as amongst the most elegant bonnets at the Tuileries. 
Their expressive phrase of approbation for a well-dressed woman, ‘faite a 
| peindre,”” may often be applied with quite as much justice to the peasant aa to 
| the princess ; for the same uneonscious sensibility of taste will regulate them 
| both. 
| It is thie national feeling which renders their stage groups, their corps de 
} ballet, and all the tableaux business of the theatres, so greatly superior to all 
On these occasions, a single blunder in colour, contrast, or position, 





| others. 
| destroys the whole harmony, and the whole charm with it, but you see the poor 
| little girls, hired to do angels and graces for a few sous a night, fall into the com- 
| position of the scene with an instinct as unerring, as that which leads a flight of 
| wild geese to cleave the air in a well-adjusted triangular phalanx, instead of 
| scattering themselves to every point of the compass; as per example our 
| figurantes may be often seen to do, if not kept in order by the ballet-master as 

carefully as a huntsinan whistles in his pack. 

It is quite a relief to my eyes to find how completely rouge appears to be gone 

out of fashion here. I will undertake to say that no bright eyes will look brighter 
| from having a touch of red skilfully applied beneath them: but if this be done, 

it is so well done as to be invisible, excepting by its favourable effect ; which is 
a prodigious improvement upon the fashion which I well remember here, of larding 
| cheeks both young and old to a degree that was quite frightful. 

Another improvement which I very greatly admire is, that the majority of 
old ladies have left off wearing artificial hair, and arrange their own grey locks 
with all the neatness and care possible. The effect of this upon their general 
appearance is extremely favourable: Nature always arranges things for us 
much better than wecan do it for ourselves; and the effect of an old face 
surrounded by a maze of wanton curls, black, brown, or flaxen, is infinitely 
less agreeable than when it is seen with its own * sable silvered’’ about it. 

I have heard it observed, and with great justice, that rouge was only advan- 
| tageous to those who did not require it: and the same may be said with equal 
truth of false hair. Some of the towering pinnacles of shining jet that I have 
seen here, certainly have exceeded in quantity of hair the possible growth of any 
| one head; but when this fabric surmounts a youthful face which seems to have 
aright to all the flowing honours that the friseur’s art can contrive to arrange 
above it, there is nothing incongruous or disagreeable in the effect ; though it is 
almost a pity, too, to mix anything approaching to deceptive art with the native 
glories of a young head. For which sentiment messieurs les fabricans of false 
hair will thank me; for having first interdicted the use of borrowed tresses to 
the old iadies, I now pronounce my disapproval of them for the young. 


} 








ALLS OF NIAGARA.—A gentleman, resident within a short distance of the 
Fails of Niagara, is willing, for the sake of establishing an agreeable neigh- 
| bourhood, to sell at a moderate price a portion of his farm, in lots of from four to 
81x acres, to such gentlemen only who will engage to build upon the lots with a view 

| to reside on them. 

The land is a sandy loam, recommended by being dry in all seasons, and yet al- 
ways verdant. Excellent water is found on itat a depth nowhere exceeding from 
eight to twenty-five feet. The situation is healthy and agreeable, and adjacent to 
the improving village of Drummondsville. 

The number of lots to be sold will not exceed eight. The mode of payment will 
be two fifths of the purchase money down, and the remainder in annual instalments 
of one fifth each, with interest on each instalment as it becomes due. 

Particulars may be known by referring, (if by letter post paid) to the editor of the 
Aibion, and to Mr. Falconbridge, Postmaster, Drummondsville, Stamford, U.C. 

{ March 5, 12t.] 


MANHEATRE ROYAL MONTREAL.—Mess. Dinmore § Ward beg to in- 
form the Lades and Gentlemen and the public in general of Montreal that they 
have leased the Theatre for a short Summer Season, which they intend shall com- 
mence on or about the 13th of June with an efficient company, and during the 
Season they will have the honour to present, 
Mr. JOHN REEVE, 
Mr. BALLS, Mr. ABBOTT. 
and other celebrated and attractive performers. They further assure the’public that 
neither cost nor pains shail be spared to render the Establishment worthy of 
support. {a9—tf.} 











HERR CLINE, 


e Albion, New York. 
Welland Canal Office, 24th March, 1836. 
» Board of Directors to acquamt you that the 


To the Editor of t 


Sir—I am desired by the Engineer 





reports, the Welland Canal will be ready for free navigation on the 15th day o 
April, the trifling repairs ne cessary, being nearly completed. 
fApril 2—5t] JOHN CLARK, Sec’y Welland Canal Co, 








| eee PROOF WROUGHT IRON SAFES.—Those that are, or contem- 
plate, building Stores, and are in want of perfectly secure Iron Safes to build 
in walls, are respectfully invited te examiae those of the subscriber, made at his 
Iron Chest W . The probability iz, that these will supersede a hers, the same 
as the portabl s on castors he had the ple sure of first introducing by t r ma- 
nufacture some years since JESSE DELANO, 
Dec. 1 Gert 
YEO. E. HAWES, Dentist, No. 8 Park Pla e, New York. Porcelain Teeth 
W inserted in th t possible manner [N ww. 21-tf.] 
TENVUE PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL, Silver Medal and Diplomaof the Ameri- 
g can Institute, w varded for the be Incorruy e Teet uperior method 
f inserting ar ng them in the mouth, and other improvements in Dent Surgery 
---to JONATHAN DODGE, Operative, Surgical and Mechanical Dentist, No. 5 
Chambers-st., N.Y {Jan.J0.-ly. 
DOCTORS BRYAN & STOUT, SURGEON-DENTISTS, 115 Chambers-st 





c. 
a 


TARWICK Co, gold and silver refiners, assayers, and sweep smelte 
Vilice, No 32 New Street. New-York, refinery corner of Bank and West-st 


iW 


| 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, for Young ladies, No. 683 Broadway, cor- 
ner of Amity Street, New York. ‘ 

Anxious to make her Seminary in every respect desirable, Mrs. Coley has en- 
gaged a French lady of competent ability as teacher of that language, and masters 
for the higher branches of instruction; which arrangement, combined with her former 
plans, she flatters herself will entitle her to a full share of patronage, from all parents 
who wish to give their daughters a liberal and polished education. As the French 
teacher will reside in the family, the French language will be the medium of con- 
versation. ; [aug. 20, 

Reference may be made to the following C an: 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Onderdonk, John Laurie, Esq. Rev. Dr. Phillips, 

Rev. Dr. Berrian, Stewart Brown, Esq. Rev. Erskine Mason. 
Rev. Dr. Lyell, J. Kearney Rogers,M.D. Henry Wreaks, Esq. 
Richard J. ‘Tucker, Esq. Robert Hogan, Esq. John S. Bartlett, M.D. 
George Laurie, Esq. Redwood Fisher, Eeq. 


NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
[To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month.] , 
This line of packets, will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will 
succeed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from 
New York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 
17th, and 27th, of every month throughout the year, viz :— 


lergymen and Gentlemen: 














i | of Sailing from) Days of Sailing from 

— — on ew- rork f pews > 5 
Toronto R, Griswold, April 10, \May 27, une 1, 
Ontario, \Hattleston, wit Feb. 17, Feb.20, 
Westminster, \George Moore, May 1, 27, Mar. Ie 
St. James, i\Wm.S. Sebor, ~~ a Mar. 7, Ps 10, 
Mediator, {H.L.Champlin, +. 20, nl 17, 20, 
Montreal, \C.H. Champlin June 1, 87, April l, 
Gladiator, Thos. Britton, “ 18, April 7, as 10, 
Quebec, \F, H. Hebard, a 1, 20, 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgan, July 1, 27, May i, 
President, J. M.Chadwick| 10, May 7, 10, 
Samson, D. Chadwick, wae. 17 20, 


, , 

These ships are all of the ficst class, about 600 tons burthen,and are commanded 
m, = — experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, 
Stores, &c. are of the best description, The price of cabin passage is now fixed at 
$140, outward, for each adult, which includes Wines and Liquors. Neither the cap- 
tains nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any letters, parcels or pack- 
ages sent by them unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 

JOHN GRISWOLD 70 Southstreet, New York. 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co., 134 Front street, or to 
GEORGE WILDES, & Co., No. 19 Coleman street, London, 
GARRATT & GIBBON, Portsmouth. 

N.B.—Steamboats run daily from Portsmouth, where these packets stop to land 
and reccive passengers, to different parts of England¢, and to the Continent. 


NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 





Ships. Masters. oey | eg from | Days © — from 
‘ew York. Liverpool. 

i are : q se . 6,Oct.16 
gun, [eam Deg My [Scart ee 
Hibernia Wilson, 16) 16, % 16,[Mar. 1, July 1,Nov.1, 
Sheffield: Allen, * “24, % 24, * 24) * 8, BM By 
Europe, - \Marshall, (Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1, = 16, ™ 16, pe 16, 
Geo. Washington, | Holdrege, >. By. toa 8, 24, 24, " 
Columbus Cobb, =i ¢ April 1, Aug. l, Dec. l, 
United States, |Holdrege, ~ 35,” es 7 24, > 8, ho ie i BS 
South America, /|Waterman, Mar. ae is rsa ro en] > 4 i 
y \Smith » \ 9 9 
et i |Waite, “16, “ 16, “ 16, May 1,Sept.1, Jan. 1, 
St. Andrew, (Thompson, | ‘24, “* 24, “ 24) “ 8, SS ie 7 if 
Orpheus, 'Bursley, Aggit ty Age i Dark _ 6 wae wae 

( Pmae |Nye ; ’ ’ ’ 
Nok paves val IDixey, 2s 16, si 16, © 161June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, 
Virginian . \Harris, “24, * 24, * 24) °° 8, 8, & 








ass.commanded by ye ge oe wy ee 

} . > = » ) »§ sth : 
can ae aed by ampicranang he poprsor 

r the . ines, at $140, including wines and liquors. ; 
” DF Byers baip ners of oer a vm =. Ht on eae 
eee arta a a iernesColumbur Europe, Seuth Americ EN 
land, Orpheus, North Amer ca, PAT ky pet a3 4 ARH A T° ~] Y 
St. Andrew, and Virginian, 


,and R. KERMIT, N.Y. 


These ships are all of the first cl 


Consignees of ships Sheftreld, United States, st J 
e WH ITNEY—SANDS, TURNER, a & ¢ = 
SANDS, HODGSON, TURNER & CO, Liverpool. 

Pani ot shipe Napoleon, Roscoe, Geo. Washington, and Independence, 

GRINNELIL, MINTURN & Co., N 
CEARNS,CRARY & Co., Liverpool. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS —a . 
From New York on the 8th, 17th and 24th uf each ee eae ore csiline 

s h. and 16th of every month. Having made anew arrap pt ‘ 
tide sections aie subscribers will despatch them as above, and in the following 


order, Viz °— 











Ships Masters. | Days of Saihng from Days vot from 
‘ | ~ New-York. Sure. 
C.Stoddard, Oct. 24, Feb. 16, June &, Dee. &, April I, July 16, 
Batty. CA. Forbes|Nov. &, * 24, Junel6, “* 16, * 8, Aug. 1, 
Sully, A. h 


i, Dec. 1, May 24, Sept.24, Jan.24, 
1, April 16, Ang. 5, 


|April 1, Aug. 


C. Funk, Mar. 8, June 24, Jan. 


France, . 
/H.Robinson, Nov.16, 
») 


Francis Depau, 


ss 24 * 16, July 8 snd 8, May 1, 16, 
— gf. Rockette). tr Oct. 1. Mar.24, July 24, Nov.24, 
3 ; ll W. Lee Feb. I, June 1, Oct. qi 44, y » 4s 
Chas. ¢ arroll, jv. Lee. be a’ War 24° July 16. Jan. 16,May &, Sept. 4 
Charlemagne Richardson, Dec. 8, rot, GUY | fl ~ ae 
Francois | ‘ \y Casttoff. *© 16, April 8, 24, Feb. 1, a a 
+ emote st, | yay Ww Pell “94, * 16, Aug. & * 8. June I, 16, 
— es IDepeyster " Jan. 1,May 1,Sept. 1, ms tg Dy “ o » a“ 
ca, j s @ Anril24. Aug. 16 6 . O ‘ 
yormo IW. B. Orne, Jan. &, April24, Aug. [= ’ ‘ee 
Form Sa, a AL ‘olde 16, May 8, 24, Mar. 1, “ 16, “< Bs 
Polar ’ mies | hony ; “94. *° 16, Sept. 8, “* 8, July I, 4” 
0) hon “ty ’ Ra . , 
a ly ean” Mar.!, July 1. Nov. 1, Apri 24, Aus.24, Dee. , 
‘hat ly Johneton, (Feb. &, May 24, Sept.16, Mar. 16, July 8, Ne : 
Phesve i} she fth firstclass and ably commanded, with elegant accommo 
These are all vesselsofthe firstcts i 


ations lor passe rers,¢ ris 1 ber rce ‘ nd conve- 
1 w allt! né t out oO miort @ ; 
| dauionst pa ne ,comp ne i i wed = a 
nience,1n wing wines and store \ vi ee yp n ( - of alle é, 
subscibers a New ¥ rk, Wh e lorwarce by wir packe , ree 1 @ ‘arges except 


| 


} 


. | the expenses actually incurre’ 1) non, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broadst. 


WHITLOCK, jr. 46 South st 


you BOYD, Broker, 9 Tontine Buildings. 


JOHN | 





